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DO THE SPOILS BELONG TO THE VICTOR? 


THE movement against the spoils system seems now develop- 
ing in obedience to a law of history. Just as Wycliffe and Huss 
failed before Luther ushered in the Reformation, just as Sidney 
and Russell failed before Danby and Somers accomplished the 
revolution of 1688, just as Turgot failed before Siéyés and 
Mirabeau brought on the revolution of 1789, just as Garrison 
and Lovejoy failed before Lincoln, Seward, Sumner, and their 
compeers succeeded in 1861, so the failure of Mr. Jenckes in 1868 
seems destined to be followed by success at no distant day. The 
only question seems to be, what names shall be written in history 
as the suecessful champions—what statesmen shall have the 
foresight and strength to lead the movement and go into power 
with it. 

The reasons why civil-service reform has been held in abey- 
ance are not far to seek. It was first proposed when questions 
of life and death were upon us—questions which must be settled 
at once. When Mr. Jenckes labored to convert Congress, it was 
a question whether all that was gained by the civil war might 
not be lost by chieanery. Shortly afterward came the question 
whether the nation should win eternal honor by standing to the 
letter of its financial obligations, or eternal contempt by palter- 
ing with them. To expect the American people to undertake 
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civil-service reform at such a time was like expecting a man to 
begin repairing the plumbing and drainage which are poisoning 
his household when his roof is on fire. Yet the effort of Mr. 
Jenckes bore fruit of a noble sort—and, best of all, the plans 
presented by Curtis and Eaton, and the beginning made by 
Presidents Grant and Hayes. But this fruit was like straw- 
berries sprouted in March. There came little warmth of the 
American heart upon it, for the great mass ef patriotic thought 
was still concentrated upon efforts to avert national dishonor. 

The reeonstruction question, and the currency question, are 

now mainly behind us. The American people have decided for 
freedom and law in the South; they have decided for financial 
honor ; they have decided that the main pillars of the tariff policy 
shall not, at present, be disturbed. There must, of course, be 
much thought and work on each of these questions from time to 
time ; but each has been taken out of the category of pressing 
publie issues. There is now room in the American heart and 
mind for the consideration of a reform of the civil service. There 
are many signs that thinking and thought-suggesting men in all 
parts of the country are pondering it. Among young men there 
is, in various parts of our Northern States, an apparent beginning 
of the same ardor which heralded the old free-soil movement, 
Ex oriente lux: from New England, as in every great movement 
for the political advancement of the country, come earnest utter- 
ances; and they are echoed from the West—especially from 
Ohio, which in these days seems to hold the position which Vir- 
ginia held in the early history of the Republic. The signs are 
that the movement has begun, that it is real, that it is in earnest. 
The fact that some of its advocates are Adullamites, and intem- 
perate in language, that some of its opponents are honored politi- 
eal leaders, and powerful in argument or ridicule, is no more 
likely to be fatal than similar support and opposition were fatal 
to the antislavery movement in 1849-50. 

The complaints against the present system may be summed 
up nearly as follows: 

First. That the petty interests of a comparatively small num- 
ber of citizens constantly encroach upon the most important 
interests of the entire nation; that a large share of the labor and 
eare of the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
is confiscated by a petty minority; that the system has at last 
in this respect become intolerable. 
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Three experiences within the knowledge of the present writer 
will serve as types: 

In the darkest hour of the late civil war, a great question 
arose in a thriving Northern town, which for the purposes of this 
article shall be called Pepperton. This question was nothing 
less than this: which of two loeal henchmen shall be postmaster. 
The contest waxed fierce. Deputation after deputation rushed to 
Washington,—saw the Congressman, the Senator, the Postmas- 
ter-general, the President himself ;— besought, insisted, badgered. 
The subordinate henchmen thronged the corridors of the Capitol 
by day, and the bar-rooms by night. The attention of honorable 
members was besought for articles in the “ Perkins County 
Herald” on one side and the “ Pepperton Register” on the 
other. Monster petitions were forwarded by either side,— 
petitions all the more monstrous because most people signed 
both. 

Meantime, the civil war dragged on with increasing horrors. 
Rivers of blood had fiowed, billions of treasure had been flung 
into the abyss, when a good old Pepperton judge—a steady 
Presbyterian deacon—visited Washington to see what light he 
could get on national affairs. In due time he stood before Presi- 
cent Lincoln. The judge was shocked at the careworn face of 
the President, tried to comfort him, and said: “ Mr. Lincoln, I 
am sorry to see you not looking so well as when you passed 
through Pepperton. You must not let the rebellion wear upon 
you. The Lord is with us: He will not permit slavery and dis- 
union toconquer. He has purposes with this republic which r 
“Oh, Judge,” said Mr. Lincoln, “it isn’t the rebellion that is 
killing me—it isn’t the rebellion; it is your plagued Pepperton 
post-office!” 

This utterance of Mr. Lineoln— which is historical — goes, like 
so Many quaint sayings of his, far into the marrow of the evil; 
columns of argument could not so well reveal the effect of the 
present system upon the executive; and the fun becomes grim 
earnest when one recalls the fate of Harrison and Garfield. 

At a later period, the writer of the present article talked at 
Washington with a senator widely known for his ability and 
integrity. The great reconstruction measures were drawing on. 
It was a critical period. On what was then done depended 
largely the happiness, the prosperity, the credit, possibly the life, 

of the republic. The senator talked admirably. The writer 
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asked him: “ Why not make a thorough study of this question? 
Why not present an argument to the Senate that shall help the 
nation in this emergency?” The senator pointed to his table, 
and answered: “I have no time; there are over fifty letters upon 
a single appointment at the Custom-house.” 

At a still later period, the writer visited the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and sat beside a member of Congress whose character 
and talents are recognized throughout the country. A measure 
of great national importance was coming up; it aimed at nothing 
less than the education of the millions whom the war changed 
from slaves into citizens. The writer asked him: “ Why not 
make a careful study of this, and a speech which will give honor 
to your State and profit to the country?” The member opened 
the drawer of his desk; it was crammed with letters. “There,” 
said he, “is ‘the reason why I cannot. That is this morning’s 
mail; and nine-tenths of it is made up of letters from people 
who expect me to put them in office or keep them in office.” 

These three bits of history are simply typical. They serve to 
show in some slight degree how the present system weakens the 
Executive, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. <A citi- 
zen is elected President. The most weighty duties confront him 
—the choice of his constitutional advisers, the disposition of 
pressing public questions, the selection of persons who are to 
take offices in which conformity to the party policy is necessary 
to administrative unity. Senators, and representatives, too, at 
such times have more than enough of legitimate public business. 
Yet it is just at this moment that the swarm of place-hunters 
descends upon the eapital, and the interest of the nation is post- 
poned or slighted. Last June, Mr. Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury, said: “In the last one hundred days, a few thousand 
men in search of office have taken nine-tenths of the time of the 
President and his Cabinet. This time is due to the fifty millions 
of the people, rather than to office-seekers.” * 

Hardly less injurious directly, and more serious indirectly, is 
the effect upon the people at large. We boast that we do not 
tolerate lotteries and public gambling; but here is a national 
lottery more demoralizing than any known to Spain or Naples. 
The prizes are tens of thousands of offices, to be got, not by 
service, but by a scramble. The expense of the scramble is the 
least of its evils. There is no town of any size in our land which 
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does not show some young men utterly unfitted for steady 
endeavor, some old men wrecked for any useful occupation, by 
the seeking or the temporary possession of some petty office. 
Great numbers of men, young and old, are demoralized by the 
sight of the prizes thus won, and accustomed to think of Govern- 
ment employment and promotion as the one exception to all 
healthy rules—things to be won by plotting and trickery and 
luck, rather than by steady, manly service. 

Again, the present system vitiates the proper relation between 
the executive and the legislative branches of the Government. 

The theory of the Constitution is that the executive and the 
legislative branches shall be kept separate, and each left to its 
own conscience and judgment. Herein our Government, when it 
was established, differed from every other. Historical students 
like Adams, Hamilton, and Jefferson, in and out of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, knew the evils of the tyranny exercised by a 
strong executive over a weak legislature, and by a strong legisla- 
ture over a weak executive. Hence it was that such pains was 
taken to maintain the independence of each in this republic. But 
the spoils system inevitably tends to bring this beneficent pro- 
vision to naught. How can the President maintain his proper 
independence when his appointing power must be made a means, 
not of securing the best public servants, but of bribing legis- 
lative support? How can the Senate maintain its proper posi- 
tion as the confirming power, when its members are obliged con- 
stantly to give “advice and consent,” not in the constitutional 
sense, but in the sense of office beggars? How can Senate or 
House maintain its proper independence as a legislative body 
when so many members of each must be constantly placing 
themselves under obligations to the executive, in order to secure 
appointments for their constituents? 

And another consideration connects itself closely with this. 
The Senate of the United States has been, from the foundation 
of the Government, an admirable legislative body. A shrewd 
political thinker has said that the American Senate is as far supe- 
rior to the House of Lords as the House of Commons is superior 
to the House of Representatives. We hear sometimes of “the 
dignity of the Senate.” Fools scoff at it; wise men hold it pre- 
cious. But what worse thing for senatorial dignity than the pres- 
ent system? Some years since, one of our greater States sent to 
the Senate a man especially recommended by high character and 
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attainments. It was a most important period in the national 
history, and much was expected of him. Unfortunately, his kind- 
ness of heart and views of his own interest led him to give his 
time, thought, and work mainly to securing offices for his con- 
stituents. Great measures were introduced into the Senate; but 
his voice was rarely heard, and then his soul was not behind it. 
He never discussed an executive proposal: he simply echoed it. 
The secret of all this was revealed when President Lincoln casu- 
ally and quaintly remarked that he never went to sleep without 
looking under his bed to see if the senator might not be there, 
wanting something. 

It may be mentioned, as a pregnant historical fact, that, when 
the senator came before the legislature of his State for reélee- 
tion, neither his old reputation for ability nor his new reputation 
for zeal in securing appointments could save him. Many of the 
very men whose wishes he had forwarded, denounced his legis- 
lative inefficiency. The general voice called for a senator who 
could say something and do something on publie questions, and 
a rival was elected. 

Again, the spoils system vitiates the relations between the 
representative and his constituents. The inevitable tendency of 
the present order of things is away from the idea that a candi- 
date is to win by high character, by thorough preparation, and by 
publie services. The question tends to become, not, “ Will he 
represent the highest interest of the district, the State, the 
nation?” but, “* What combination can he make with office-seek- 
ers and office-holders,—has he baits enough to secure the caucus, 
—has he patronage enough to control the convention?” 

Knit into this is, in many districts, another evil—rapid 
rotation in office. Of all the absurdities of our present sys- 
tem, this is one of the most glaring. Under this, in a large 
part of the country, as soon as a representative or official 
of any sort has gained experience which makes him valuable, 
he is * rotated” out, and a man without experience is “ rotated” 
in. Any one acquainted with legislative bodies knows that, 
whatever may be the worth of the average representative 
during the first term, he is twice as valuable to his econstit- 
uents and to the country during his seeond, and five or ten times 
as valuable during his third term. Nothing aggravates this 
vicious state of things so much as the spoils system. There isa 
profound philosophic truth in the remark that every bestowal of 
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an office makes ninety-nine enemies and one ingrate. Senator 
Dawes informs us that this fact begins more and more to 
be recognized among representatives in Washington;* and 
he seems to expect some future benefits from the inerease 
of this view. Ten years ago, the present writer, being in 
Washington, asked concerning two senators, one of whom, 
A., had the bestowal of all the patronage of the State he repre- 
ree: and the other, B., none. The shrewd response was: 

‘A’s patronage really weakens him, and B.’s want of patronage 
strengthens him. Twenty men come to Washington to secure a 
particular office. They go to A., and he gives it to one of them. 
The nineteen disappointed go to B., and he tells each eonfiden- 
tially that, if he had the power, he would appoint him. The 
twenty go home. A. has gained one friend and nineteen 
enemies; B., nineteen friends and one enemy.” 

Every one conversant with the recent history of New York 
knows that Mr. Seward held his party with hooks of steel while 
senator, though he had no offices to bestow. Not being called 
upon to give attention to patronage, he found time to discuss 
great publie measures. His speeches went into every Republican 
household. In every school-district, sturdy farmers gathered the 
vamily during the long winter evenings to hear the eldest boy 
read the speech on the “Trrepressible Conflict,” or the “Collins 
Steamers,” or the “Repeal of the Missouri Compromise.” The 
farmers as they drove their teams afield, the mechanics as they 
pushed the plane, discussed these utterances and were proud of 
their representative. That the newspaper of widest circulation 
in the State ridiculed him, that old party leaders denounced him, 
that the most brilliant writer in the party was in dispute with 
him, made no difference. Throughout the State there were busi- 
ness men generally considered selfish and even grasping, men 
who never asked an office, but who would have thrown their 
whole fortunes at his feet, had such sacrifices been needed. Yet, 
when he beeame Secretary of State, and held a vast mass of 
(rovernment patronage, he utterly lost control of his State. Of 
all the melancholy sights the writer ever witnessed in political 
life, the saddest was the arrival of the great Secretary at Albany 
with President Johnson in his train, when he discovered that 
ihe State onee so devoted had become indifferent and even hos- 
tile,-—that his own old State stood listlessly while its legislature 
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recognized the presence of other State servants by name, but con- 
temptuously refused to recognize him. And yet this was after 
five years of patronage and power. 

Take the great leader of the opposing party in the same 
State. Who does not know that Horatio Seymour is far more 
powerful without patronage than he ever was with it? 

The history of the presidency, in recent times, gives striking 
confirmation of this view. Before patronage came to be used 
in paving the way to reélection, the Presidents, as a rule, served 
two terms; since patronage has been thus used, they have, as a 
rule, been cut off at the end of one term. 

Nor is this confined to the leaders of parties; it acts on men 
of all grades of ability. The fact that a man of any strength, 
whether in executive or legislative position, is stronger without 
patronage than with it, has in England become an axiom. Said 
Mr. Mundella, in his speech at the Cooper Institute, some years 
ago: “I represent in Parliament a district which it is no exaggera- 
tion to call one of the two or three most important in the United 
Kingdom; and yet, thank Heaven, I am powerless as to the ap- 
pointment of the pettiest tide-waiter in the empire.” Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom we would suppose in his bitter struggles of these 
later years to need every weapon against his enemies, recently 
exulted that the only office in his gift was that of his own pri- 
vate secretary. 

Still another evil is the imperfection of our civil service as 
it stands. This we may concede to have been sometimes over- 
stated. The President, in his recent message, has replied with 
some warmth to such loose charges. Senator Howe has shown 
many of them to be fabrications,* and Mr. MeCulloch, though 
urging reform, has declared them exaggerated.t Yet no one can 
fail to see that the present system is, and, in the nature of things, 
must be, very defective. As one sees the class of men who are 
strongly pressed by persons of influence for various positions, the 
wonder is that the existing system has any efficiency at all. The 
present writer, three times in his life, has been called to deal 
with this question somewhat directly. In the first place, he was 
intrusted with the selection of a number of scientific experts for a 
Government expedition; and there was an amazing revelation of 
the ideas of multitudes of good citizens—and, indeed, of persons 
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high in office—regarding the qualifications of the persons needed. 
Geologists were pressed who could not tell coal from lignite, 
though that was one of the things that the Government especially 
wished to know; naturalists, whose one idea of the difference 
between the temperate and the tropical flora and fauna was 
that in one you find boa constrictors and oranges, and in the 
other black-snakes and apples. At another time, it was his duty 
to aid in selecting experts to represent our country ata great 
national exposition. Scores of men presented themselves, not 
only indorsed, but pressed — and generally without a scintilla of 
the technical knowledge required. At a still more recent period, 
when about to proceed on a foreign mission, his mails were bur- 
dened with recommendations for seecretaryships and attachéships, 
often given by men in high position to persons who had not the 
faintest idea of the simplest principles of international law or of 
diplomatie procedure, who spoke no foreign language,— who, in- 
deed, could neither speak nor write their own correctly. 

Now, a consideration of each of these experiences is instruct- 
ive, but a comparison of all three is still more so; for it shows 
that very much the same class of persons were pressed in each 
and every case, no matter what the duties. Whether there was 
need of scientific experts or industrial experts, or men versed in 
history, international law, diplomacy, and modern languages, 
the great majority urged were equally unfit for all these posi- 
tions. The wonder, then, is that the system works at all. What 
success it has is only an exemplification of the German proverb: 
“Nothing is eaten us hot as it is cooked.” That the highest suc- 
cess can be achieved by it, no sane man can believe. 

But, granting that the present civil service is fair, or even 
good, the main question is not answered. The great desire of 
the eountry is to get the whole mass of minor offices out of 
polities; to relieve President, secretaries, senators, and members 
of Congress of them; to give all these men time for their public 
duties; to stop the infiuence of office-holders upon the caucus as 
far as possible; to substitute a democratic system of appoint- 
ment and advancement won by merit for the essentially aristo- 
cratic system of arbitrary appointments won by influence. 

Still another evil of the system—perhaps the most threatening 
of all, though less realized, probably, than any other—is the 
strain brought by the present system upon our great political 
contests. Many of the most thoughtful republicans of the Old 
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World insist that the most dangerous part of our whole consti- 
tutional edifice is the presidency. The mere contest of principles 
seeking recognition or mastery they declare not so dangerous; 
but, when these principles are incarnate—represented by oppos- 
ing candidates, each a center of the personal love or hate of mill- 
iens—the contest becomes far more serious. The Swiss Republic 
has sought to avoid this danger by doing away with presidential 
elections. Though not yielding to the reasoning of such men, 
we may hold to Washington’s view, that our national political 
contests between great parties are quite as bitter as it is desir- 
able, or even safe, to have them. Many of our best political 
thinkers declare that, if the republic is ever again torn by civil 
war, it will be due to passion engendered by partisan devotion 
to rival leaders, each claiming the presidency. This danger may 
be great or small: it is certainly real, The part of a wise states- 
manship is to provide against the danger, or to diminish it as far 
as possible. We cannot do away with the presidency, even if 
we would. The only course left us is to diminish the bitterness 
of partisanship as far as possible, and to take care that, if a 
strife oceurs, there be not too heavy a mass of self-interest 
united with party spirit in outweighing reason and patriotism. 
But, under the spoils system, the danger increases from year to 
year. The hundred thousand oflice-holders striving to keep in, 
the million office-seekers striving to get in, do their best to 
sharpen partisan feeling. As our country shall become more 
and more populous, as the avenues to wealth and competence 
shall be more and more difficult, just as is at present the case 
in older countries, the desire for office will be stronger and 
stronger, while the number of offices will grow larger and larger. 
The path of safety would certainly seem to be in making this 
vast mass of subordinate offices, just as far as possible, inde- 
pendent of partisanship, and throwing it on the side of peace 
and good order. 

The Pendleton bill is the only measure yet presented which 
even claims to give us a clear and intelligible path out of these 
difficulties. Its essential features are: 1. Admission to the lower 
ranks of the service by competitive examination and after proba- 
tion; 2. Advancement by merit, to be ascertained by examina- 
tion; 3. Restriction to public offices having at least fifty sub- 
ordinates. In its favor are the following facts: 

First. It applies to our problem the most careful reasoning. 
A number of unprejudiced men, whose powers of thought in 
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various directions are acknowledged, have, after twelve years of 
discussion, united upon the plan. Though various criticisms 
have been made, no other plan has been carefully wrought out. 

Second. It is the result of the best experience — first, of the 
nation from which we heve mainly derived our ideas of civil 
liberty, many of our methods of exercising political liberty, much 
of our system of administration, and many elements of our 
politieal thinking. Its suecess among our kindred across the 
water is triumphant. Though there was bitter opposition when 
it began, though many excellent thinkers prophesied against it, 
its working has silenced all gainsayers. Statesmen of both 
p s agree that it is a suecess, and the whole nation is agreed 
never to go back to the old system. The plan proposed has 
been tried by our kinsmen on various scales, among various peo- 
ples, under various cireumstances, and always with suecess. In 
the British Islands, in the colonies, in British India, where popu- 
lation is crowded and where it is sparse, where it is aecustomed 
to self-government and where it is not, it has worked thoroughly 
well. 

Not less favorable is our own experience. On a limited 
seale, it has already been adopted in our metropolitan custom- 
house and post-office. In both these the results have brought 
creat credit to the men who began the system and carried it out, 
as well as an acknowledged improvement in the public service. 

Third. It is in the line of the democratic tendencies of this 
epoch, and in the best sense. In Great Britain, it has struck a 
killing blow, so far as the internal administration is concerned, 
to the control of an oligarchy. The service is no longer a loung- 
itg-place for younger sons, scapegraces, and fools of the family. 
it has thrown open the service to the whole people, and by 
the most democratie and republican of all tests—simple proof 
of merit. The same result would doubtless follow with us. 
The civil service of the United States, instead of being, as at 
present, the appanage of a kind of aristocracy of officials — 
“intiuential men,” “leading men,” “foremost citizens,” “ wire- 
pullers,” “bosses,” and the like-—would belong to the whole 
people. The poor man’s boy and the rich man’s boy would 
stand an equal chance. The worst features of an aristocracy — 
subserviency to dispensers of power—would be ended. 

Fourth. Tt would certainly relieve the President, Cabinet min- 
isters, senators, members of Congress, from the constant nag- 
ging and gnawing of office-seekers,— give them time to attend to 
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their important duties, and turn their thoughts more toward the 
service of the country at large. 

Fifth. It would relieve polities of one of the main sources of 
corruption—coalitions and combinations of office-seekers. The 
oceupation of henchmen fed on spoils would become far less 
enticing. 

Sixth. It would doubtless lengthen the tenure of elected offi- 
cers, enabling them to acquire more experience and to use it bet- 
ter. In this view, it is the interest of every man of fair character 
and ability at present in power, whether executive or legislative, 
to support the proposed system. What every such man has to fear 
at present, more than aught else, is simply the struggle of the 
“outs” against the “ins’—the nine men whom he could not 
make secretaries of legation or consuls; the nineteen to whom he 
could not give places in the post-office or the internal revenue 
office; the twenty-nine for whom he could not secure lodgment 
in the custom-house; the thirty-nine for whom he could not get 
door-keeperships, or clerkships of committees, or pageships in the 
national Capitol; the forty-nine whom he could not quarter 
upon the departments as clerks, messengers, or janitors. These 
are his active enemies; these are they who undermine the man’s" 
reputation; who try to “get even with him”; who, if he phrased 
his refusal softly, call him false, and if he was outspoken, call 
him brutal; who sigh for a change, and who get elected to cau- 
cuses and conventions to work for it. The great mass of our 
people are inclined to be very fair to an executive or legislative 
servant. They are not inclined to disturb him if he does rea- 
sonably well. They naturally like the man whose name they 
have already seen on their triumphant banners and _ ballots. 
Where the disturbing influence of office-seeking has been least, 
the tenure of representatives has been longest and the service 
best. People used to complain that the South had far more 
than her proportionate influence at Washington. The reason 
was simple. Congressmen were nominated by a straightforward 
process, which largely cut off the influence of mere intriguing 
and wire-pulling. The candidate “stumped his district for the 
nomination,” and relied on frank appeals to his constituents 
rather than upon patronage. 

Seventh. It would remove our greatest source of demoraliza- 
tion. The vast number of men of middle age, in all parts of the 
country, who now simply linger and “loaf,’—speculating on the 
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chances of this trick or that combination, laboring or waiting 
for this man to come into power and that man to go out, unfit- 
ted thereby for any profitable thought or serious work,—would be 
driven at once to some steady occupation. A great number of 
young men just entering active life, who, under the present sys- 
tem, are led to believe that the path to success is by hurrahs for 
* bosses” and dirty work for wire-pullers, would be led to the dili- 
gent study and thought required for a competitive examination. 

The demoralization thus prevalent among young men is more 
serious than many think. It has spread wide and penetrated 
deeply. I believe that the great majority of educators who, like 
myself, have had to do in various places and through a series of 
years with young men, will agree that the most serious evil which 
they have had to combat during the last fifteen years has been 
cynicism and pessimism. Youthful enthusiasm advancing age 
will generally cure; pessimism and cynicism are diseases which 
naturally increase with age. Those who had to do with young 
men before the war will remember that the fault then was per- 
haps too much enthusiasm about the “ glories of liberty,” “ ex- 
tending the area of freedom,” and the like. But lucky it was for 
the country, when the civil war came, that such was the spirit of 
its youngmen. They who to-day talk calmly with young Ameri- 
cans of the sort who are to make or mar the future, cannot but 
be struck by this change. There seems a wide-spread belief 
among them that political life is, after all, a game of grasping 
and griping,—that generous sentiments are the badges of fools, 
that patriotism is an outworn lure of tricksters, that honesty 
and honor are entirely banished from the public service. Some 
of the political leaders, who are now opposing civil-service reform 
because they are sore at the injustice they have received from 
some of its supporters, will do well to think of this. The lies and 
slanders of which they complain thrive only in such a soil of 
cynicism and pessimism. ‘Two-thirds of the attacks upon our 
public men would never germinate—nay, even those gorgeous 
creations, campaign lies, would rarely take root—were it not for 
the wide-spread demoralization created in great part by a system 
which makes absurd injustice familiar in every hamlet in the land, 
and makes people ready to believe anything against those in 
power, 

Exghth. Still another field in which the reform would give us 
most valuable results is that of education. The President, in his 
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message, has jus‘ly laid stress on the demands of this field. The 
measure he proposes is wise and far-seeing—one, indeed, which 
many of the best men in Congress have been for years trying 
to carry, and which would have been a law long ago had 
legislators been less occupied with the demands of individuals 
for office. 

But, much as may be justly hoped from that measure, it is 
as nothing compared with what the proposed reform would give 
us. Every public school, every academy, every college, every 
university, would be stimulated by it. In every one of these 
institutions there would come a demand, vastly increased, for 
vigorous instruction in view of the competitive examinations, 
Each body of instructors would be put upon its mettle in gain- 
ing and maintaining a reputation at the competition. Each of 
the instructed would have the necessity of thorough work 
brought home to him as it never can be when its object is distant 
and vague. The country, too, would thus gain what it has so long 
needed—a means of comparison between different schools and 
plans of education, and therefore a means of constant improve- 
ment to our whole system of public instruction. 

Let us look now at some of the objections most frequently 
insisted upon. 

It is said, first, that the existing system is far better than the 
ardent reformers acknowledge. Grant this. Grant, if our oppo- 
nents please, that the present civil service is excellent—the “ best 
on the planet.” But it cannot be too constantly insisted that the 
great question is not so much how we shall better the civil serv- 
ice as how we shall get it out of polities. 

Again, it is said that the present system, by virtually giving 
the recommendation of subordinative executive officers to mem- 
hers of Congress, brings the responsibility as near the people as 
is possible, and that the people at all times have it in their 
power to punish a representative who reeommends unworthy 
men to office. This argument will deceive no unprejudiced man 
who knows anything of ordinary political management. One of 
the worst features of the present system is that it divides direct 
responsibility; and this in politics is always a capital fault. How 
much care the great body of men in the ordinary exercise of 
business will take regarding these appointments may easily be 
learned by noting the men and measures nine-tenths of them 
will sign petitions for. 
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Again, it is said that the method proposed is not that used in 
private business—that no business man employs competitive 
examination either in hiring his clerks or in promoting them. 
The objection is good simply on the surface. Essentially, the 
method proposed for public affairs is that which obtains in pri- 
vate business. The ordinary employer takes the best means 
accessible to seeure talent and character: he himself examines 
the candidates as to talent, and he trusts to time to reveal 
character. But the exact method proposed is used in private 
business, and on such a seale as to furnish the best possible 
argument for its adoption in large Government offices. Spottis- 
woode’s vast printing establishment in London, the Bank of 
England, the London and Westminster Bank, with four hun- 
dred and fifty clerks, the Railway Clearing-house, with fifteen 
hundred, are among those which have adopted it.* But, grant- 
ing the difference in form between the method proposed and 
that which generally prevails in private business, what shall be 
said as to the methods now in use among us for securing subor- 
dinate publie servants? Suppose the merchant or banker looking 
out for book-keepers, salesmen, cashiers, porters, to be beset by 
the political managers of his district, each with a train of can- 
didates, each pleading service at this primary meeting or that 
caueus, each asking to be quartered upon the business, in order 
that he may continue to render such outside services! What 
business could live a year under such a system? What sane 
smployer would think of using it for a moment? 

Again, it is said that the method proposed excludes all save 
young men from the subordinate offices. Grant this: there is 
nothing in this contrary to democratic or republican theory or 
practice. The theory on which such an objection is made has a 
curious fallacy at bottom,—a fallacy, indeed, more comical than 
curious,—and this is, that the individual citizen has a natural 
right to hold office. If this be so, not only all offices, but each 
oflice, should logically be distributed impartially among all citi- 
zens. Whether considered as a burden or a privilege, every citi- 
zen should, on this theory, bear his share of every one of them. 
The logical result of the theory is, that every citizen shall at some 
time hold every office, even though he hold it but five minutes. 
The faet is, that a citizen of the United States as an individual, 
under our Constitution and laws, has no natural right to hold 


“See Eaton, ‘‘Civil Service in Great Britain,” pp. 321, 322. 
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office; but the citizens of the United States, individually and 
collectively, have a right that the offices shall be so held as shall 
best serve the general interest. We allow no man to be a voter 
until he is twenty-one, though multitudes of men are mature 
enough for citizenship long before that; we do not allow a rep- 
resentative to be elected until he is twenty-five, nor a United 
States senator until he is thirty, nor a President until he is 
thirty-five years old. Many of our States recognize the same 
principle. The State of New York allows no man to be elected 
Governor who is under thirty years of age, and no man to sit as 
a judge in her higher courts after he is seventy years of age; 
and this though it is well known that many men are entirely fit 
to discharge the duties of Governor below the age of thirty, and 
that some of the most distinguished judges in history have been 
in full foree above the age of seventy. The simple question is: 
How can the right of the entire body of citizens be best secured ? 
If a limitation is necessary, it can be as well fixed in the lowest 
subordinate office of administration as in the highest executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions.’ 

But it is said that the proposed change will cut off from the 
service large numbers of men who have been unfortunate, and 
who need some work of just the sort which the country offers; 
that the offices have been found very useful for large numbers of 
excellent men who have been stranded in private business with- 
out fault of their own. The root of this is another very simple 
fallacy, and this is, that it is the duty of the Government to make 
provision for those who are stranded and who need help. If this 
be the case, by far the more economical and honorable way is for 
the Government of the United States either to establish vast asy- 
lums for such people or to grant them pensions. The present 
system and the asylum or pension system are identical in princi- 
ple and in effects. No one doubts that, were such public pro- 
vision made for the needy, a vast army of the needy would be 
created. Self-help would be at a discount. When Thomas 
Cromwell suppressed the monasteries in England, with their 
alms, aids, and doles to the needy, it was insisted by many that 
the country was ruined, but it was found that poverty was enor- 
mously diminished. I[ll-considered office-giving, like ill-considered 
alms-giving, tends to create the paupers it has to care for.* 


* For striking example of this, see Kay, ‘‘ Social Condition and Education 
of the People of England,” passim. 
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But stress is laid upon the objection that there are to be no 
removals save for cause; that appointments, being during good 
behavior, will be virtually for life; and fears are expressed that 
this would create a “ caste,” “unpatriotic,” “separated forever 
from the thoughts, sympathies, and aspirations of their fellow- 
citizens.” Now, the Pendleton bill is not open to this objection. 
It does not create a life-tenure. There is nothing in it incompat- 
ible with a tenure for a fixed number of years. But, even if ten- 
ure during good behavior were adopted, it can be demonstrated 
in various ways that the dangers feared are imaginary. Does 
any one pretend that our Federal judges or our State judges, 
appointed virtually for life, are any less patriotic than those 
appointed for short terms? But the objection cuts far deeper. 
If it proves anything, it proves that we have such a caste already, 
and one of enormous proportions; for the distinguishing fact 
which is to make our appointees “a rank, a grade, a caste,” “sep- 
arated forever from the thoughts, sympathies, and aspirations of 
their fellow-citizens,” is securing to them an honorable position 
during good behavior. Now, this fact, which is the essential dif- 
ference between employés in the contemplated civil service and 
their fellow-citizens, is precisely the same as that which separates 
from their fellow-citizens the vast body of the more valuable 
employés of all sorts in shops, stores, and banks, professors in 
colleges, and the like, whose tenure is for good behavior. But are 
these employés less patriotic than their fellow-citizens? Would 
they be more patriotic than they are if they were in daily dread 
of being turned out? It would certainly seem that such employés 
during good behavior would, under the action of the ordinary 
principles of human conduct, be more patriotic, more in sym- 
pathy with their fellow-citizens, less separated from them by 
disgust at injustice. They would have time to be patriotie— 
time to think upon their duties to their fellow-citizens and to 
their country, which, with their thoughts engrossed by plans for 
“hanging on” to their offices, is now impossible. The best vio- 
linist in the world cannot play a tune, if he must hold fast with 
both hands to his musie-stand; the best official ean hardly be 
expected to be a very good public servant or a very efficient citi- 
zen, if his best thoughts must be given to “hanging on” to his 
office. 

Our opponents, who are so anxious to have the methods of 
private business used in bringing men into public employment, 
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should certainly, for consistency’s sake, plead that the methods 
of private business be used in turning men out of public employ- 
ment. But what sound business man ever thought of turning 
out his employés according as they held this or that political 
“theory of irregular verbs,” or in accordance with this or that 
veering of the popular will, or with this or that political neces- 
sity of a Congressman? 

Again, it is objected that the proposed system establishes an 
office-holding class. The simple answer is, that we have an 
oftice-holding class now — one far larger and far more vexatious. 
Who in his village or town does not know this class? It is larger 
than the number of actual office-holders, because it includes not 
only them but also the seekers and the sloughed-off; it is more 
vexatious, because so large a part of it is persistently employed 
in substituting private interests for public issues. 

But fears are expressed of routine. There is far more danger 
now. Every system must have continuity, and the present sys- 
tem obeys this rule; but how does it secure this continuity? 
Into the larger offices, with every turn of the official wheel, there 
come new men as nomipal managers; but as a rule, one or two 
old employés are retained as the real managers. Few large 
public offices have not some such person, whose term is substan- 
tially for life. He has become a fixture and a necessity. He has 
little, if any, hope of advancement: and he has become narrow. 
He has few, if any, equals in experience about him, and he has be- 
come opinionated. He has long been accustomed to see inferior 
men promoted over his head: and he has become cynical. The 
main work may be done by others; but the ideas on which the office 
is conducted are largely his. The traditions of the office pass 
through his mind, are colored by it: hence a routine of the most 
hopeless sort. Under the system proposed, there could be no 
such monopoly of experience by one or two. Every employé would 
have some experience ; every one would be stirred by the hope of 
promotion ; every one would have his horizon changed and broad- 
ened, from: time to time, by advancement to a new sphere; and 
there is every reason to expect that the mixture of conservatism 
given by experience and of radicalism given by change of view 
would result in the very opposite of the routine spirit— giving 
readiness to diseard outworn methods and quickness to discern 
better. 

But it is said that the existing system continually pours fresh 
life into the service; that the proposed system would not. To 
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this it may be answered, that the sort of life which the present 
system pours into the public service is, in too many cases, not 
“fresh” at all. It has too often an exceedingly stale flavor,—a 
musty odor of failure and of what is known in the expressive 
vernacular as “ dead-beatism,” if not a more sickening odor still. 

The very thing which the reformers seek is to “ pour fresh 
life into the service.” They would send into the roots of it every 
year young, fresh, hopeful life. They would carry this life 
upward into every branch of the service, keeping it fresh by 
contact with new duties, responsibilities, and ambitions. 

Still another of this series of objections is the argument that 
the proposed system will give a monopoly of the offices to stu- 
dents from our colleges. Even if this were so, there would be 
no great hardship. Such facilities are now given for college 
education as our fathers never dreamed of. The recent report of 
the Bureau of Education shows that there are nearly four hun- 
dred colleges and universities in our country. They meet the 
demands of every sort of talent—scientific, industrial, literary, 
philosophical, artistic. The general Government has endowed 
them with millions of acres; the State governments have appro- 
priated large sums; the religious denominations have been 
giving to them for years; the sums given by public-spirited 
individuals excite the wonder of mankind. Nearly all these insti- 
tutions make some provision for the free education of needy and 
meritorious students, and some are entirely free. Many have 
large loan funds and beneficiary funds. More than this, there 
are no persons to whom even over-thrifty men are more 
likely to make loans than to really worthy young men who 
are seeking an education. Calamities excepted, there is 
absolutely nothing to hinder any really active-minded, ener- 
getie young man in the United States from securing a 
thorough collegiate education. Any youth in this country 
worthy to serve the nation in a public office should have more than 
self-sacrifice enough and energy enough to secure a college course 
with the opportunities at present offered, even though he be pen- 
niless. But, unfortunately, the objection has no foundation in 
fact. Both English and American experience show that the 
greater proportion of the successful men in the competitions do 
not come from the colleges. Out of sixty-one persons admitted 
to the Treasury Department under the civil service rules, up to 
Jannary 1, 1873, only thirteen had received a college education; 
in the Post-office Department, out of thirty-seven, only sixteen 
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had received either an academic or collegiate education; and the 
English reports show the same thing in a not less striking 
manner.* 

Again, it is objected that the examination affords a test of 
ability only, not of integrity. How is it with the present system? 
Can any one claim that it affords any greater guarantee? The 
only guarantee at present is that, if anything contrary to integ- 
rity is discovered, the employé will be discharged; and exactly 
the same guarantee is afforded under the proposed system. But 
there is this great difference in favor of the latter, that, whereas 
in the present system the influence which secured the man’s 
appointment tends to protect him as long as there is no irresist- 
ible seandal, there is no such protecting influence under the 
system proposed. Moreover, it would appear that the chances 
are in favor of the system proposed, which asks no warping of 
political conscience, no dirty work, rather than in favor of a 
system which certainly, in great numbers of cases, does make 
these demoralizing influences a condition of appointment, and so 
taints the service at the outset. 

Again, it is objected that the proposed system would lead to 
political indifference; that it is important to have the public in 
every way possible interested in political questions, and that a 
body of seekers after office is very effective in doing the routine 
work necessary to arouse voters to their duties, to secure for 
them the proper instruction by public speakers, and to get them 
to the polls. There seems some force in this; and yet it is a ques- 
tion well worthy of consideration whether, by the methods now 
in vogue, more men are not driven from taking part in polities 
than are attracted to them. Do we not know that great numbers 
of persons, when asked to go to a caucus, or even to the polls, 
simply answer: * What is the use? While I have been attend- 
ing to my business, professional-politician A. has used the Gov- 
ernment officials in securing a majority; or office-holder B. has 
been using the party-machinery to carry through his measures. 
Men and measures have been ‘fixed, and neither vote nor voice 
of mine ean affect the result.” Is it not true that the caucus, and 
to a considerable extent the convention, is looked upon by a 
majority of voters as the field for professional politicians and 
office-holders, rather than for citizens at large; and is it not likely 
that a natural indifference to men and measures thus brought 
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before the people is a main factor in the difficulty of “ gettin 
out the vote”? 

But finally, granted that there are evils in the new system, the 
question is whether they are not outweighed by the evils of the old. 
We must strike a balance between evils; and the question is, even 
though the reform be a pure experiment, whether it is not best to 
try it. One thing strips it of all danger: the old system can be 
re-instated with ease if an experience of the new disappoints us. 

To those who distress themselves with fears that the proposed 
officials will be insolent or inefficient, there is nothing better 
than Senator Hoar’s dry reply: “If it should prove true on ex- 
periment that such is the character of the service, he little 
understands the temper of the American people who fears that 
its tenure would be a long one.” * 

The practical question now comes: What is the way out of 
the spoils system ? 

First, as to a rallying point. There is no other than the 
Pendleton bill. It is strictly in line with the whole movement, 
from Mr. Jenckes’s first efforts to the latest successes in the 
metropolitan post-office and custom-house. It comes with the 
prestige of suecess at home and abroad. Grouped about it 
stand strong men of both parties. 

Next, as to the forees. The people seem to be thinking effect- 
ively. The cireumstances of the death of the late President have 
stirred men’s minds deeply in all parts of the country. The 
influence of the feeling thus excited is undoubtedly acting at the 
national capital. The utterances of various members of Congress 
seem to show that they regard the present system as having 
reached a point where it must break of its own weight. The 
reviews and magazines are going vigorously into the question ; 
the great majority of their articles advocate the proposed reform, 
and those which do not are apologetic and half-hearted. News- 
papers which were formerly lukewarm are now recognizing, on 
the one hand, the necessity of a change, and on the other, the 
pressure of publie opinion. And it is a very significant sign, 
that the principle of the Pendleton bill has become a favorite 
subject of discussion among the active-minded young men of the 
country, from the evening meetings in the country school-house 
to the debating-clubs in the universities. As to the President, 
his message is indeed cautious, as it ought to be; points out cer- 
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tain difficulties and the need of care, but it recognizes clearly the 
need of reform, and declares explicitly that no opinions of his 
own shall stand in the way of the most energetic reform meas- 
ures adopted by Congress. It is to be hoped that he and his 
advisers and friends will recognize the fact that the time has 
come for reform; that, inevitably, if they do not lead in it, 
their enemies will, and that their true policy is to take control 
of the movement, marshal its forces, and let it carry their party 
and themselves to a new career of victory. 

Next, as to the best way of giving constancy, vigor, and 
strength to the movement. Just here an excellent phrasing of an 
old truth is especially to be remembered: “No system will ever 
give a self-governing people a goverument better than they can 
appreciate.” * The only way to get out and keep out of the old 
system is systematically to educate the great mass of the people 
up to the new. Precision must be given to wishes which are 
now vague, organization to efforts which are now scattered, con- 
centration to movements which are now aimless. Central clubs 
should be established in the larger towns, and branches in the 
smaller. Discussions, speeches, sermons, all are needed. The 
struggle is evidently not to be tragic, like the antislavery 
agitation; yet the methods of that are the only methods of 
much use in this case. If a sense of the need of reform is to 
be confined to the dilettanti, to the club men of the large 
cities, the movement will fail. It must be planted deep in 
the hearts and minds of the people at large. Leagues should 
be formed. In every little town, the clergyman and the teacher 
are the natural centers of the movement: the clergyman because, 
as a rule, no one knows better than he the demoralization 
created by the present system,— the teacher because he knows 
that nothing can so strengthen education and improve his own 
position as the proposed reform. Individuals should ask their 
representative in Congress as to his views and intentions, insist 
on a clear answer, watch his speeches and votes; if he falters 
spur him, if he palters fight him. There is hardly a district in 
the entire North where a dozen good men, thoroughly in earnest 
and acting together, cannot drive out an old Congressman who 
trifles with this question, and bring in a young, vigorous one who 
will throw himself heartily into it. It is a reform in which not 
only argument but ridicule ean be made to serve peculiarly well 

* See Professor Sumner’s article on “ Politics in America since 1776,” in 
Tue Norta American Review for January, 1S 76. 
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Without doubt, some political managers will attempt to put 
the people off with resolutions and platforms. Without doubt, 
there will be statesmen like Hosea Biglow’s candidate, who was 
“for the Maine law, but ag’in’ its enforcement.” Short shrift 
should be given all these. It is not unlikely that some highly 
valued public servants must be sacrificed. There will be some 
whom many of us admire and even love, who will find it impossi- 
ble to get away from their anchorage in the old system, who 
will make it a matter of pride to resist the gale, even if it swell 
into a storm. There will doubtless be statesmen who will make 
very keen arguments against this reform, as has been the case in 
the history of every reform. There will be some, experienced and 
shrewd, who will prove, to their own satisfaction at least, that the 
reform is unnecessary and even ridiculous, that we can carry it 
out with the means we have now, or that something else might, 
would, could, or should be done; and thus raise a cloud in which 
they can eseape doing anything. The answer to such public serv- 
ants must simply be: “If you cannot carry through this work, 
we must find men who can.” There seems no need, at first at 
least, of forming a new party. The better way would seem for 
men in either party to watch its representatives, to strengthen 
the popular movement, and then to bring it to bear upon the 
legislative and executive departments. 

Never was there a better chance for the younger generation 
of politieal men. If any such young politicians have in their 
district a hulking old politician,—one of the Bourbon sort, who 
in the last fifteen years has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing,—let them hunt him; there is no finer sport, especially 
when the best hunter returns victorious, like a Sioux chief, clad 
in the hide end horns of his victim. 

Never was there a greater necessity for the older generation 
of statesmen to be stirring. It is for them to consider whether 
they must not take control of the movement, and thus avoid 
being supplanted. 

And for the great multitude of those who love their country, 
but whose ambition is not political, the effort should be to plant 
the germ ideas of the reform, as far as possible, in every town, in 
every hamlet, on every farm, and insure them life and growth by 
light of reason and warmth of discussion. Thus, and thus alone, 
can the spoils system be certainly and permanently ended. 

ANDREW D. WHITE. 
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Tue railway problem involves two questions: one econom- 
ical, the other political. 

The economical question is: How ean discrimination in, and 
fluctuation of, freight rates be avoided? The political question 
is: How ean these things be avoided without endangering the 
liberties of the people? The problem is solved when it is shown 
how discrimination and fluctuation may be destroyed without 
at the same time annihilating the spirit of the Constitution. 
Many solutions have been proposed, and it is the object of this 
article to examine these systematically. In order, however, to 
make the subject perfectly intelligible to the readers who are not 
familiar with railway terms, the examination must be prefaced 
by an explanation of the term “ discrimination.” 

It is generally supposed that common carriers must treat all 
persons alike. But railways do not treat all persons alike. They 
give more advantageous terms to certain communities than to 
others; and to certain individuals, than to others. 

These more advantageous terms are called “ discriminations in 
favor” of such communities or individuals. They necessarily 
act to the detriment of the remaining communities and indi- 
viduals. 

Diseriminations may be classified under three heads : 

First. Discrimination in favor of one or more centers of 
commerce, to the detriment of another or other centers of 
commerce, 

Second. Discrimination in favor of places where there is a 
competition between two or more railways, to the detriment of 
places where one of these competing lines has a monopoly. 

Third. Discrimination in favor of one or more individuals of 
a certain locality, to the detriment of other individuals of that 
locality. 
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The following is an illustration of the first class: The great 
Eastern centers of commerce, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, are connected with the great emporium of the 
West, Chicago, by four great trunk lines. In 1877, these trunk 
lines entered into a combination for the purpose of dividing the 
traflie between the above-named sea-board cities and Chicago 
in a fixed proportion, instead of continuing to compete for 
the whole of it. According to the terms of this combination, 
the people of New York City were compelled to pay from 
two to six cents per one hundred pounds in excess of the rates 
charged to the people of Philadelphia and Baltimore, while the 
people of Boston were to pay no more than those of New 
York. This arrangement was a discrimination in favor of the 
people of Boston and to the detriment of those of New York, 
since the distance from Chicago to Boston exceeds the distance 
from Chieago to New York by at least fifty miles. It was also, 
in all probability, a discrimination against New York in favor 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore; for, although the distance 
between New York and Chicago is somewhat greater, the gra- 
dient is so decidedly in favor of New York that, practically, 
neither Philadelphia nor Baltimore are as near to Chicago as is 
New York. 

The following illustrates the second class: The distance from 
Milwaukee to New York via the New York Central railway is 
about one thousand and fifty miles. The distance from Rochester 
to New York via the same line is three hundred and seventy-one 
miles. A Rochester miller ought, therefore, to pay about one- 
third as much as a Milwaukee miller for transporting his flour to 
the New York market. The late railway investigation of this 
State revealed that the former was compelled to pay fifty per 
cent. more than the latter. The reason for this discrimination in 
favor of Milwaukee, to the detriment of Rochester, lies in the 
fact that Milwaukee is a point at which various lines termi- 
nating in New York City compete, while Rochester is a point trib- 
utary to the monopoly of the New York Central railway. 

The third class is illustrated by the following example: A is a 
small dealer in an interior town of the State; he must pay forty, 
thirty, twenty-five, or twenty cents per one hundred pounds, 
according to the kind of goods carried for him. B is a large 
dealer at the same place; he pays only thirteen cents per one 
hundred pounds for all kinds of goods. 
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The evil effects of discrimination and fluctuation become 
apparen* on the slightest reflection. 

The first class of discrimination alters the natural course of 
commerce and tends to paralyze business by shaking its very 
foundations. The statistical abstract of 1880, p. 37, shows the 
immense gain of Philadelphia and Baltimore and Boston, in the 
matter of exports, over New York since 1874. In 1874 the value 
of exports from the first-named three cities amounted altogether 
to $88,947,643; in 1880 it amounted to $183,856,652. In 1874 the 
value of exports from New York amounted to $340,360,269; in 
1880 it amounted to $388,441,664. From these figures it becomes 
evident that while the exports from the three ports have increased 
over one hundred and six per cent. in six years, the exports from 
New York have only increased fourteen per cent. The chief evil 
in this class of discriminations lies not as much in the hardship 
it imposes upon the losing city (great as this evil undoubtedly is), 
as in the fact that centers so populous, and of such vast economi- 
cal and political importance, should be virtually at the merey of a 
handful of men, who can to-day unsettle what was settled yester- 
day, and to-morrow again unsettle what was settled to-day. It 
increases enormously fluctuations in value, and thus promotes 
wild speculation, and depresses proportionately the sound pro- 
ducing and commercial potentialities of the whole country. 

The second class of discriminations resembles the first in so 
far that it builds up one district of the country at the expense of 
others. Its effects are, however, far more striking, as it operates 
upon smaller centers, where capital is not so abundant, and is 
largely invested in factories. As soon as the New York Central 
earried flour from Milwaukee to New York at a lower rate than 
it carried it from Rochester to New York, it ruined the Rochester 
millers. Now, in one important aspect at least, this ruin of the 
millers of our State acts to the manifest detriment of the whole 
country. Ifthe export trade is deflected from the city of New York 
to Philadelphia or Baltimore, there is no apparent loss to the 
country, as Philadelphia and Baltimore gain what New York loses. 
The capital invested in that trade is chiefly cireulating, and can 
travel to Philadelphia or Baltimore. In the milling industry, 
however, capital is chiefly fixed; it is invested in buildings and 
machinery, and must remain there permanently. Now, the 
ruin of these mills means simply the destruction of as much 
capital as is invested in them, not only to the injury of the 
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millers but to that of the whole country. The economic evil fol- 
lowing in the train of discrimination in favor of what, in railway 
parlanee, is called “through” traffic, and against “local” traffic, is 
in this respect more serious than the one in favor of one sea-port 
over another; it not only changes the distribution of wealth 
according to the interests of railway corporations, it actually 
diminishes it. 

Still more pernicious to the prosperity of the country is the 
working of the third class of discriminations. It aims at nothing 
less than the complete destruction of the middle classes. The rail- 
ways carry for the rich shippers at special rates, far below their 
public tariff. By this means they uproot every vestige of fair 
competition, and thus drive the less wealthy from the field. These 
rates are, moreover, confidential and secret, and the transactions 
have very much the character of conspiracies. The arrange- 
ment between various railways and the Standard Oil Company 
furnishes a remarkable instance of this class. These railways 
(New York Central, Erie, Lake Shore, and Pennsylvania) found it 
to their advantage to divide the transportation of oil be- 
tween themselves, instead of competing for it. They thought 
that their plan could much better be carried out if they 
had only one shipper to deal with, and so they determined 
to reduce the large number of oil shippers to one. For 
this purpose they made an agreement with a corporation 
known as the “ South Improvement Company,” the members of 
which afterward formed the Standard Oil Company. By this 
agreement the South Improvement Company was_ protected 
against loss and injury by competition, and the railways bound 
themselves to raise the rates of freight against all the com- 
petitors of the South Improvement Company sufficiently to over- 
come all competition with that company. The result was, of 
course, that the parties forming the Standard Oil Company 
acquired immense riches, at the cost of all other persons who had 
engaged in the oil trade. 

Another instance of this class was the “Cattle Eveners’ Pool.” 
In order to avoid competition among themselves, the four great 
trunk lines leading to New York agreed upon dividing profits. 
For this purposethey made a contract with three persons, by which 
these persons received fifteen dollars for every car-load of cattle 
shipped from Chicago to New York, in consideration that they 
would hold themselves responsible for the proper division of the 
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traffic. The “ Eveners,” with such a margin in their favor, soon 
obtained a monopoly of the cattle business, and found no diffi- 
culty in suppressing any attempt at competition. 

These two instances show how monopolies are created on a 
large scale at points where railways compete, by the combina- 
tion of these railways. At non-competitive points, each railway 
is of itself sufficiently powerful to create them, and is continually 
creating them on a smaller scale. The smaller ones are, however, 
even more dangerous than the great ones. The great monopolies 
at least attract the public eye, and often arouse general indigna- 
tion. But the small monopoly of the dry goods house, or grocer, 
in a country town, does not arouse public indignation, though it 
be no less a result of the ruin of many competitors. 

To the evils of discrimination we may add those of fluctua- 
tions of rates. The insecurity of rates; their sudden changes in 
times of railway wars; their liability to daily changes in times 
of peace; the knowledge that they do not fluctuate equally 
with all, and that the seeret fluctuations may be even more ex- 
treme than the public; all these things intensify so considerably 
the evils of discrimination, that at times they become well-nigh 
unbearable. 

Under these circumstances, is it a wonder that the vague, 
despairing cry of anti-monopoly is heard everywhere on the 
face of the land? Would it be surprising if the dark streams 
of communism which flow in the nether soil were to be fed and 
swelled to formidable proportions? Let our conservative men 
see to it that the ills brought on by the present management of 
the great arteries of the country be cured—that the railway 
problem be correctly solved. 

The solutions which have been proposed, and which seem to 
exhaust all possible solutions, are six in number: 

(1) Free competition ; (2) Competition under State control; 
(3) Competition under United States control; (4) Combination ; 
(5) Monopoly; (6) National railways. 

Our first question is: Can the railway problem be solved by 
the means of a continued application of the principles of free 
competition? My answer is, that if the principle of competition 
could ever obtain as full an application in the matter of railway 
transportation as it has obtained in the operations of commerce, 
it would undoubtedly in the end work out a cure of the grave 
ills to which this method of transportation has given rise. But 
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can this principle ever receive so full an application in rail- 
way transportation? It can only do so if the three follow- 
ing conditions are satisfied. First. There must be at least 
two independent railway lines, running parallel to each other, 
between all places connected by rail. Second. These independent 
lines must be prevented from amalgamating and from making 
open or secret combinations. Third. Laws must be enacted fix- 
ing the minimum of the tariff, and these laws must be capable 
of preventing all secret arrangements with shippers, so that they 
cannot be evaded by rebates and drawbacks and other devices. 

Unless the first condition is satisfied, there never can be any 
true competition whatever. The maintenance of two parallel 
lines between all stations of the country would, however, occasion 
such an enormous sacrifice of capital that it must be absolutely 
condemned, even if it would ultimately prove both a cure and a 
preventive of the wrongs which the railways have produced. 
Unless the second condition is satisfied, this enormous sacrifice 
will not only not attain its object, but will, on the contrary, con- 
siderably aggravate our present evils. These parallel lines 
would, in every instance, amalgamate or combine, and new 
parallel lines would have to be built ad infinitum, in order to 
keep competition active. Unless the third condition is satisfied, 
no laws of whatever nature or potency could prevent that in 
every instance one of the competing lines would cut its rates, 
until the others would be driven into bankruptcy. It is also 
necessary for the protection of solvent lines against the competi- 
tion of the insolvent ones; otherwise these insolvent lines, freed 
from the obligation of paying dividends and interests on their 
bonds, would be able in every instance, to ruin the solvent ones— 
and so finally competition would prove to be the synonym of 
confiscation. 

And now, as not a single one of these conditions can ever be 
satisfied, and as it is evident that unless all three of them are, 
there never can be any competition in the true sense of the word 
among railway companies, it follows that the word competition, 
used in connection with railways, is a misnomer. And this false 
use of a popular word has become dangerous and ought to be 
abandoned. 

Let us see, next, whether competition in the sense used, when 
applied to railway transportation, and which now regulates it, 
can ever cure the wrongs from which we are suffering. 
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But the nature of this pseudo competition must be first 
examined. 

True competition presupposes an open market into which all 
sellers and buyers freely come. Each seller is free to seek the 
eustom of every buyer, and each buyer is free to seek the wares 
of every seller. And this freedom is of the very essence of com- 
petition. Let us suppose it to be absent. Let us suppose that in 
a certain district there live four merchants, and that all the buy- 
ers of the district are compelled to buy their goods of these 
merchants. Let us suppose further that the buyers are divided 
into five classes, and that four of these classes are parceled out 
among the four merchants in such a manner that the first class 
can only buy of merchant A, the second class of merchant B, the 
third class of merchant C, and the fourth class of merchant D; 
the fifth class, however, remains free to buy wherever it pleases. 
Would not any one, who might characterize such a dismal state 
of affairs as free competition, lay himself open to the charge of 
being either a knave or a fool? 

Now, what course will business take in such a district? 
The four sellers, each secure in the possession of the custom 
of one class of buyers, will compete @ Toutrance for the eustom 
of the fifth class. This competition will be carried on without 
the slightest regard to the cost price of the wares—the great 
regulating factor of competition under ordinary circumstances. 
But each merchant will sell at any price obtainable, expecting to 
make up all his losses by increasing his charges on the class 
pareeled out to him. The only restriction which will save this 
class from absolute confiseation is the conviction of the mer- 
chants that it would not be profitable to drain it completely. 
The maxim by which this class would be treated would be 
expressed in the aphorism, “ Tax it as much as it will bear.” In 
other words, these merchants would discriminate against the 
class over which they exercise the power of monopoly in favor of 
the class for which they compete. They would rob Peter so as 
to be able to sell cheaply to Paul. Such a system of competition 
would not only belie the name, but the manifest evils which it 
would originate would soon make it intolerable. And yet this is 
afair picture of what is called railway competition, and which 
most people suppose is a perfectly proper system, or at all events 
the best one on which the great business of transportation can 
be conducted. 
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The four merchants are the four great trunk lines. The dis- 
trict embraces a large number of States and millions of people. 
The first four classes are the communities tributary to a single 
one of these lines, and the fifth class embraces a few great cities 
to which all the four great lines extend, and for whose traffic they 
compete. At the four competing points, competition is carried 
on in defiance of all laws of economy. At the numerous monop- 
olized stations, the loss necessarily entailed by this competition is 
made up, regardless of all dictates of right. And this so-called 
system of competition is thus in reality a hybrid system com- 
bining the worst forms of competition with the worst forms of 
monopoly. 

Now let us ask whether the pseudo-competition just described, 
if permitted to develop, can be relied upon eventually to solve 
the railway problem. 

We have seen that the fundamental evils of our system of 
railway management consist in two things, namely, diserimina- 
tion and fluctuation. The question, therefore, resolves itself into 
this: Will the principle of pseudo-competition or competition- 
monopoly ever be able to cure these evils? The answer will be 
easy when we remember that this system is the very root and 
cause of discrimination and fluctuation. The competition, for 
instance, of the four trunk lines running between the four great 
sea-ports and Chicago, at those ports and that city, brings about 
periodical railway wars; these wars cause the wildest fluctua- 
tions of rates. That these fluctuations are, however, attributable 
only to the monopcly enjoyed by the competitive lines at other 
points, becomes evident when we take into consideration that if 
it were not for this monopoly the four trunk lines could not carry 
for these communities below the cost price of transportation, and 
that in consequence the competition-monopoly principle is respon- 
sible for fluctuations in rates. 

All railway wars are continued until the stronger can force the 
weaker into a truce profitable to the former. These truces or 
combinations are to pnt a temporary stop to competition, and are 
based on the principle of dividing the traffic instead of fighting 
for it. They can, however, not be brought about unless the more 
favorably situated roads allow themselves to be handicapped. 
Thus, for example, as the roads forming the most direct com- 
munications between Chicago and New York would take too 
large a proportion of the traffic, on account of the advan- 
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tages of New York, the rates from Chicago to New York must be 
raised above those to Baltimore and Philadelphia, or no truce will 
be possible. 

It appears, therefore, that under the competition-monopoly 
principle of conducting railways, the competition at the competi- 
tive point invariably brings on railway wars, and that these 
wars can only be temporarily stopped by means of combinations, 
discriminating against the most favorably located city. Thus the 
cause of the first class of discriminations is this very principle. It 
would be absurd, indeed, to expect its cure from this quarter. 

The competition at the competing points, carried on as it is 
regardless of the question of cost of transportation, is only 
maintainable by the absolute power of the railways in the 
monopolized districts. Our present competition-monopoly system 
is, therefore, likewise the direct cause of the second class of 
discrimination, namely, that in favor of through, and against 
local, traffic. Being its cause, it can never become its cure. 

The competition at competing points requires for its success 
an artificial stimulus tocertain business people at the monopolized 
points, so as to obtain powerful allies in times of railway war. 
For this reason, certain businesses must be fostered at the expense 
of others, and certain people enriched at the expense of others. 
And as certain combinations can only be carried out by having 
a monopoly instead of a number of competing individuals to deal 
with, they will bring about occasionally an accessory combination 
of railwaysat competing points also forthe purpose of creating such 
amonopoly. Witness the Anthracite Coal Combination, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, andthe Cattle Eveners’ Pool. This class of dis- 
criminations, being also directly attributable to the system of 
competition-monopoly, I fail to see how any development of this 
system will ever cure it. 

In fact, as long as railways are managed on this irrational 
principle, they will be perfectly justifiable in continuing to 
perpetrate these evils. Their arguments in palliation of their 
methods of action are, indeed, when considered in the light of 
this principle, simply unanswerable. The principle is responsible, 
and not the corporations. How can one line regulate its tariff 
at a competing point according to the cost of transportation ? 
Would it not immediately be underbid by the others, and 
completely driven off the field? But if it must take traffic at the 
competing point regardless of cost, must it not be permitted to 
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offset its losses by taking the traffic at the monopolized point suffi- 
ciently high to overcome this necessary loss? If it is not, will it 
not be ruined? And what will then become of competition? The 
economic law which compels railways to discriminate against local 
traffic is inexorable. We cannot have competition without this 
species of discrimination. 

But wars cannot be continued forever, or not only the rail- 
ways, but also the general business of the country, will be ruined. 
Consequently truces will be necessary and welcome. But truces 
mean discrimination against the localities favored by nature. 
This law is also inexorable. How can the railways avoid it? 
This species of discrimination is certainly not in the interest of 
the road submitting to it. It loses as much as the city it feeds. 
Then do not let us be so inconsistent as to accuse the roads; let 
us rather accuse the principle. 

Even their discriminations in favor of individuals can be 
excused. People who are at any time liable to be dragged into 
expensive wars must be allowed means of defending themselves. 
Railways require allies, and those individuals become powerful 
ones. The principle, again,is responsible. Let us then not com- 
mit the folly of expecting that the seed of a disease, if only 
allowed to act unchecked, will eventually cure it. It is not insig- 
nificant that the principle has been abandoned in every country 
of the world excepting the United States. 

The second solution which has been proposed is competition- 
monopoly tempered by State control. This control, in order to 
accomplish anything of practical value, must consist in regulating 
the maximum of the tariff. It will have the questionable advan- 
tage of protecting the citizens of the State against discrimination 
beyond this mazimum—a slight protection only against diserim- 
ination, as the mazimum rate will still be far above the rate 
obtainable at competing points. It will have the unquestionable 
disadvantage of ruining the railways within the State, and con- 
sequently of eventually ruining the citizens, who were beginning 
to imagine themselves protected. These are saved from the fry- 
ing-pan by being mercifully thrust into the fire. The authority 
of the State is limited to its boundaries. The roads which feed 
the States extend beyond them to competing points. At the 
competing points, competition is not limited by the question of 
cost. The roads must make the best rates they are able to make. 


These will be far below the cost of transportation. The railway 
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which has a maximum fixed for it cannot offset its loss at the 
monopolized points, and ruin is the consequence The State now 
perceives the folly of its course, and repeals the maximum rates 
with greater celerity than it fixed them. Thisis the vicious circle 
in which State control of rates must move. It permits no solution 
of our problem. 

The third solution, which would place the control of rates in 
the power of Congress, would probably require an amendment of 
the Constitution empowering Congress to legislate on transporta- 
tion within a State. Even if it were adopted, no law could ever 
be framed under it which would bring us a step nearer to the 
solution we seek. How could a maximum rate be established 
which would operate fairly for all the roads of the country? 
And if it could, of what avail would it be unless there was a see- 
ond law establishing a minimum, which could not be evaded? 
All the evils under which we are now suffering would continue 
unabated, and no one knows how many new ones would be 
added. 

The fourth proposed solution, combination, must be consid- 
ered either as the combination of all the railways of the country 
under several independent organizations, or as the combination 
of all the railways in a single organization. Both these species 
necessarily bring about discriminations against certain cities, 
favorably situated, in order to produce a factitious advantage for 
the less favorably situated. Neither can, therefore, cure the evil 
of the first class of discriminations. Both these species will 
leave the two other classes of discriminations in the present con- 
dition, as each of the combining railways will retain the absolute 
control over the districts tributary to it, and will continue to tax 
those districts to the extent which they will bear. The necessity of 
so acting will be forced on each of them, for the reason that com- 
binations are known by experience to mean only truce, and not 
peace; and no railway will dare to give up a single advantage in 
the monopolized districts, for fear that by so doing it may court 
ruin in the next war. The evils of fluctuation will be tempora- 
rily checked, but only to acquire increased violence a’ the break. 
Nor would it improve matters much if these breaks were to be 
prohibited by law; for such laws could be evaded, or public 
opinion might force their repeal. They could never convert the 
armed truce into peace. Certainly, combination is not the solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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We have seen thus that all the various forms of pseudo-com- 
petition fail absolutely to furnish a method according to which 
railways can be managed. We have seen, too, that the failure is 
not accidental, something which may be remedied by experience 
so as to disappear in time, but that this failure is of the very 
essence of the competition principle. We have seen that 
to it alone all the economic ills incident to transportation with 
which we are plagued are attributable; that it is the root and pois- 
onous principle of the disease, and must be eradicated. Let us, 
therefore, impartially examine the fifth solution, and inquire 
whether monopoly is or is not the proper method to be applied 
in the management of railway transportation. 

It must be admitted that there is no inherent reason which 
will prevent monopoly from curing the economic evils of dis- 
crimination and fluctuation. The cost of transportation on the 
various branches could be calculated, and the tariff fixed accord- 
ingly. The wielder of the vast power might find it to his inter- 
est to satisfy popular demands, and might be actuated by the 
policy of treating all persons fairly. Large cities, small cities, 
through traffic, local traffic, rich and poor, would all be alike 
before him, and he might, if he chose, treat them alike. Indeed, 
why should he take from one to give to another, when all ara 
equally within his control? There would also be an immense 
saving in running expenses, so that the rates would be consider- 
ably reduced, and the industries of the country proportionately 
advanced. And it is because the economic laws have utterly con- 
demned competition between railways, that all things are now 
shaping themselves so as to actually accomplish a monopoly; for 
this solution, whatever its disadvantages, is not condemned by 
logic as an absurdity. 

And s6, if the handful of men who control the vast system of 
transportation in a country containing fifty million of people, 
should to-day come together with the intention of establish- 
ing a monopoly, it would be established to-day—all the vague 
and vehement opposition, however wide-spread, notwithstanding. 
And, after its accomplishment, the people would gladly acquiesce, 
for they are tired of war and discrimination and fluctuation. 

And yet, the establishment of such a monopoly, however advan- 
tageous it might be for a time, would in the end not fail to under- 
mine the constitution and entire political system of the country. 
More than that, the monopolist would become, in fact, the empe- 
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ror of the United States. He would own president, legislature, 
and courts, and could bequeath his monarchy, as private property, 
to his eldest son. In the not distant future the ills from which 
monopoly delivered us might seem little compared to those it 
brought on. Monopoly, therefore, though a satisfactory solution 
of the economic difficulty of our problem, ought to be, for politi- 
cal reasons, incontinently rejected. 

But have we the power to do so? Is it not already too late? 
This is a practical question, which cannot be answered excepting 
by an actual trial of strength. At all events, it is certain that in 
order to have any chance of success whatever, something must 
be opposed to the monopoly principle which shall offer to the 
people all its economic advantages without its political dangers. 
Unless this can be done, the contest is decided in advance. 

Is there such a thing? I answer, there is. The seventh pro- 
posed solution of the railway problem, placing the entire matter 
of railway transportation on the highways in the hands of the 
people of the United States, can cure all economic ills as well as 
monopoly can do it, for it has all the advantages of the latter, 
and will bring on none of the political evils incident to monopoly, 
for it has none of its disadvantages. In this sign alone can 
monopoly be conquered. 

And here again let me caution against the misuse of a word; 
for, popularly, the management of a railway by the State is also 
known by the name of monopoly. The slightest reflection, how- 
ever, will show that the ownership and management of a thing by 
a nation for the benefit of the whole nation, is the very contrary 
of monopoly, which means the ownership and management of a 
thing by one person for the benefit of one person. If the coin- 
ing of a new word is ever to be allowed, it ought to be in this 
case. 

Such an ownership has all the advantages of monopoly, inas- 
much as it would be as little under the necessity of discriminat- 
ing or of making frequent and sudden changes in rates as the 
latter. It would, moreover, be more certain to cure the economic 
evils from which we are now suffering, for the reason that while 
the monopolist might or might not consider it to his private 
interest to cure them, and would always rank his private interest 
first, the nation has no private interest to consult ; and while the 
monopolist would be responsible to no one, and introduce the 
needed reforms according to his pleasure, the national railways 
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would be managed by the responsible agents of the United States, 
and amenable directly to its supervision. And we must consider 
that even were it possible theoretically to frame laws controlling 
the monopoly and making it responsible to the people, practically 
such laws would either not be framed or not be enforced, owing 
to the tremendous power the monopolist would wield, while the 
fixing of just rates for national railways would be a simple 
matter. A formula containing all the elements which enter into 
the cost of transportation could be determined by law, and then 
the rates be fixed strictly according to this formula. 

The disadvantages which will probably be popularly objected 
‘ to national railways are: First, That they would tend to central- 
ization. Second, The evils of paternal government. Third, That 
our civil service is too corrupt to be trusted with the management 
of such a vast interest. 

To the first objection I reply that railway management 
of a country requires a certain degree of centralization. The 
whole system of railways is in reality but a single machine, 
and we are suffering from the confusion, demoralization, and 
‘oppression caused by the fact that it is run by numerous 
engineers according to private and contradictory plans. 
Excessive centralization can be easily avoided, as, for instance, 
it is in the present Prussian state railway system. More- 
over, we must remember that centralization is forced on us by the 
nature of things, and we only have the choice between intrusting 
it to our own agent, the Government, responsible directly to us 
and acting for us, or intrusting it to a private individual, with 
interests different from and colliding with ours, and responsible 
to no one. 

The second objection arises out of confusion in the use of the 
word government. Government may mean the private right of 
a dynasty, with private interests distinct from, and, perhaps, 
opposed to, those of the public. Such was the government of the 
feudal princes in the Middle Ages, the masters of the governed. 
Or it may mean the exercise of a trust, for public purposes alone, 
and by servants of the governed, which is the system of the 
United States. In the first case, the general welfare is often 
only a misnomer for the private welfare of the dynasty, and the 
promotion of the former often only a mask to accomplish the 
promotion of the latter. In the second case, there is no private 
welfare of a dynasty to be cared for, under any mask, and all 
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measures for the promotion of the public welfare are taken with 
the consent of the public, under its eyes, and by its servants. 

On the other hand, if we permit the railways to come within 
the control of a private individual, then we will raise up a private 
dynasty which will govern us paternally for its own interest and 
pleasure. Already now the railway magnates openly declare that 
it is their desire to foster and protect commerce, and the mer- 
chants of the country humbly petition them as they would the 
sovereign. What spectacles would we not behold after the estab- 
lishment of the monopoly? We would see a nation on its knees 
before a more absolute potentate than ever ruled. 

Let us never forget that (if we must forsooth eall a govern- 
ment paternal, because it does its bounden duty of controlling 
the nation’s highways) it is infinitely better to have a paternal 
government of all, by the agents of all, for the interests of all, 
than that all should be paternally governed by one for the 
interests of one. 

With regard to the third objection, I would answer that the 
chief danger to a free country is not the corruption of the civil 
service, but that of the legislature. The principles which regu- 
late the civil service are ré@sponsibility and subordination ; the 
principles which regulate the legislature are irresponsibility and 
independence. The former is under the complete control of the 
latter; the latter is under no control whatever. A corrupt civil 
service cannot exist where the legislature is pure; while a cor- 
rupt legislature necessarily taints the civil service. And as it is 
less dangerous, so also it is more difficult to corrupt the civil 
service than to corrupt the legislature. The civil servant, if 
bribed, is bribed to commit a violation of the law, which is a 
crime; the legislator, if bribed, is bribed to vote, and to vote is 
his duty. But if legislators are not steeled against the corrupting 
influences of railways, even under our present system, how can 
we expect them to become so against the constant baits of a 
stupendous monopoly controlling the wealth of the whole coun- 
try? On the other hand, with the railroads out of private hands, 
there is every reason to believe that the atmosphere in our legis- 
lative halls will become purified; and a purer legislature would 
find less difficulty in establishing for us a purer civil service. 

Isaac L. Rice. 


REPUDIATION IN VIRGINIA. 


THE Republican party authorized the issue of Treasury notes, 
and founded the national banking system. Besides providing a 
‘currency for the country, the purpose was to interest the people 
in the maintenance of public credit, and cause them to under- 
stand that their own interests were inextricably interwoven with 
the faith and honesty of the Government. The leaders of the 
people professed no apprehension on these points as to the feel- 
ings of their own party or of the Northern people. But they 
were in a state of chronie panic about the Democrats and the 
South—more especially because the Southern States had debts 
about which there was more or less controversy. They said 
that the insurrectionary States, as they called them, would be 
vlad to repudiate the public debt of the United States, if they 
could, According to them, these States were full of rebels and 
Democrats, who longed for nothing so much as an opportunity 
to lay impious hands on the sacred fabric of public credit, which 
was to be guarded, if necessary, at the expense of another war. 

And, to take a bond of fate, they passed the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and compelled the Southern States to adopt it before 
admitting them to representation in Congress—thus, in their 
opinion, handecuffing the Southern people, as it were, so as to 
render them helpless. 

But all this was useless and superfluous. Every man who 
will give the matter a little thought will see that it is cheaper to 
pay the debt than to repudiate it, and therefore, if from no better 
motive than that, repudiation will not be attempted. 

But somebody may ask, is not the Republican party the same 
honest, faithful, and courageous guardian of public faith and 
credit that it once was? Is it possible that it has lapsed from 
grace, let itself be corrupted, changed sides with the Democracy, 
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and is now battling for the destruction of what it took so much 
trouble to build strongly, as well in the hearts of the people as 
by statute law and constitutional amendment? It is not credible, 
the inquirer will say, that they have done this, but if they have, 
when, where, why, and how have they done it? It is but too true 
—they have done it, as is easily demonstrated. 

The Republican party continued to pose before the world as 
the faithful and zealous guardian of publie credit, till the extra 
session of the United States Senate commencing in March last. 
Then the scene shifted. A Re-adjuster appeared upon the boards. 
It was necessary to secure him or let him secure them, or form a 
coalition with him, to give them control of the Senate. Not only 
that—there was an election to come on in Virginia for State 
officers, and the legislature would have to elect a United States 
Senator. 

Virginia was divided into three parties—the Democrats, the 
Re-adjusters, and the Republicans. The Democrats numbered 
more than either of the others, but whether more than both com- 
bined was doubtful. If a coalition could be cemented between 
the Republicans and Re-adjusters, they might beat the Democrats 
and give the control of the State to the Republicans. Away then 
went the clamor about the sanctity of public credit. 

But the inquirer may again ask: Is it true that the Re-adjust- 
ers, as they are called, are repudiators? Do they really mean to 
repudiate the debt of Virginia, or any considerable part of it? 

They are—they do. And to show this, let me give a history 
of the debt of Virginia, and then lay bare the purposes of the 
Re-adjusters, as developed, not in their declarations only, but by 
their public acts, notably the Riddleberger Bill, as it is called. 

Virginia has made no debt since the war. The whole of her 
debt was contracted before 1861, for railroads, canals, turnpikes, 
public buildings, charitable institutions, ete. She has the prop- 
erty now for which the debt was incurred, and it is worth much 
more, not only for public use and the facilities for business, but 
in actual cash, than the amount of bonds. 

On January Ist, 1861, the State owed $33,248,141.63. On 
January Ist, 1870, it owed $45,660,348— interest having aceumu- 
lated during the war and the interregnum that occurred pending 
the reconstruction measures. 

The constitutions of Virginia and West Virginia both pro- 
vided for a settlement of the question of their respective liabil- 
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ities, and an equitable apportionment of the original debt to 
each. 

But no such settlement was ever made, though attempted 
more than once, and the legislature of Virginia—the one first 
elected under the new constitution—was called upon to confront 
the question and solve the problem in the best practicable mode. 
The task of adjusting taxation and raising revenue was not an 
easy one. Civil government had been suspended. The property 
of the people—that which had formerly furnished revenue— was 
gone. How to tax what remained, and how much would accrue 
from any tax bill that could be passed, it was impossible to say. 
It was not the mere continuation of an old, regular, systematic 
government, with all its machinery in regular order, but it was 
beginning de novo, under exceptional and extraordinary cireum- 
stances. The result was the passage of the Funding Bill of 1871, 
which set aside one-third of the debt to West Virginia for the rea- 
son that she contained about one-third both of the population and 
territory of the old State. For the two-thirds considered Virginia’s 
share, new bonds payable in thirty-four years with six per cent. 
interest were to be issued, and for the one-third assessed as the 
part of West Virginia, certifcates were to be issued, setting 
forth that “payment of the amount, with interest thereon at the 
rate prescribed in the bond surrendered, will be provided for in 
accordance with such settlement as shall hereafter be made 
between the States of Virginia and West Virginia,” and that 
“the State of Virginia holds said bonds, so far as unfunded, in 
trust for the holder or his assignees,” ete. 

This law was not compulsory. It tendered a settlement to 
the creditors, and left them to accept or reject it as they pleased. 
They accepted it with eagerness and brought in their bonds, 
which were exchanged as fast as it could be done, and until 
about two-thirds of the whole debt was funded. 

But before the whole debt could be funded, an election for 
members of the legislature came on, and the Re-adjusters then 
made their appearance— not as a separate organization, but still 
adhering to one or the other of the old parties. They obtained 
a majority, and proceeded to arrest the future funding, thus leav- 
ing about two-thirds of the debt in the new bonds and eertifi- 
cates, and the other third standing in the old bonds. This last 
is known as the Peeler debt, and will be so described for con- 
venience when referred to hereafter. 
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The coupons on the funded part of the debt were receivable 
for taxes and all dues and demands against the State, and so 
they collected themselves. But the interest on the Peeler debt 
has only been paid in part. 

The attempt was made, in various ways, to raise revenue 
enough to pay it, notably by what was called “ The Moffet Punch 
Bill.” But that disappointed expectation, and the sum received 
from it fell far short of the estimates. Then the panic of 1873 
had the same effect in Virginia as elsewhere; diminished revenues, 
prostrated business, destroyed sources of taxation, and still kept 
the State in arrears. 

In 1879, what was called the MeCulloch Bill was passed, and 
became a law. This was substantially proposed by the creditors, 
and was in fact a new contract between them and the State. It 
provided for the exchange of the bonds then outstanding for new 
bonds bearing three per cent. for ten years, four per cent. for 
twenty years, and five per cent. for ten years, making an average 
of four per cent. The coupons were to be receivable for taxes 
and all demands due the State. The debt at this time was 
$29,367,958.06 of principal, as shown by the Acts of Assembly, 
1878-9, p. 907. 

After the whole had been exchanged, the interest for the first 
ten years would have been less than a million of dollars a year, 
and could have all been paid in full with the revenues then 
accruing, which were sufficient in addition to pay all the 
expenses of the schools, and of the government in all its branches, 
and leave a considerable surplus to be applied annually to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds. 

This bill satisfied the creditors, and it would seem that it 
ought to have satisfied everybody. It was earnestly hoped that 
it would end agitation, and forever settle the debt question in 
Virginia. But even before it passed, the Re-adjusters held a 
convention and organized as a separate party, and declared 
undying hostility to it. They announced their purpose to 
prevent its execution, and to agitate until it was rendered 
nugatory. But notwithstanding these threats, so aeceptable 
was the measure that more than eight millions of bonds were 
issued under it, and a corresponding amount of six per cent. 
bonds — one-third of which were Peelers—was taken in and 
canceled, by which an annual saving of about $240,000 was 
effected. 
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An election took place in November, 1879, and the Re-adjusters 
obtained a majority in both branches of the legislature. This, 
of course, stopped the further exchange of bonds, and a measure 
so just, so acceptable, and so generous on the part of the cred- 
itors, and so beneficial to the people, was made void. 

When the Re-adjuster legislature met in December, 1879, or 
rather on September 30th, the end of the fiscal year, the principal 
of the public debt was $29,607,309.76, having been increased a 
little by the funding of arrears of interest, but the annual interest 
charge was diminished about $240,000. And for the year com- 
mencing October Ist, 1878, and ending September 30th, 1879, the 
Democrats had provided by legislation so that the sum of $1,413,- 
440.98 had been paid on account of interest, and the government 
and schools supported. With the McCulloch Bill in full operation, 
this would have made the surplus revenue for that year more 
than $400,000, which, at the rate at which the three per cent. 
bonds were selling, would have bought and retired about $700,000 
of them. 

All this looked favorable and satisfactory to people who 
really wanted the debt paid and the question settled. But the 
Re-adjusters were obstinately bent on not allowing any consulta- 
tion or arrangement with the creditors, and were determined to 
go ahead regardless of them, and compel them to take whatever 
measure they chose to pass. Thereupon they passed the “ Rid- 
dleberger Bill,” as it is called, which was forcible adjustment and 
outright repudiation. It made no pretense of obtaining the con- 
sent of the bond-holder, but openly scoffed the idea. This bill not 
only provided for a reduction of the debt, but introduced the 
novel practice of giving the reasons for it, and of entering into 
explanatious and details. These are strong words, but they are 
easily verified. 

The constitution of Virginia, which each member of the 
General Assembly takes an oath to support, and which he is 
bound to obey and execute, has this provision: 


“ ARTICLE X., Sec. 18.—A full account of the State indebtedness, and an 
accurate statement of receipts and expenditures of the public money, shall be 
attached to and published with its laws, passed at every regular session of the 
General Assembly.” 


To do this is a constitutional duty as imperative as any other. 
The General Assembly must publish with its laws a full account 
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of the State indebtedness. This clause was put into the consti- 
tution that the people of the State and the outside world might 
know, in an authentic and reliable form, on the faith of the 
legislative branch of the government, the true and actual amount 
and condition of the State debt. When the General Assembly 
executes this requirement, it is on honor and under oath. Its 
members are estopped from saying, and cannot be permitted to 
do so, either in the forum of law or conscience, that they have 
published a false statement—that they have represented the debt 
to be one sum when in fact itis another. The Re-adjuster General 
Assembly did comply with this clause of the constitution as 
former bodies had done, and did inform their constituents in 
solemn and legal form that the amount of the principal of the 
debt on September 30th, 1879,—the end of the fiscal year,— was 
$29,667,304.76, and published the statement with their laws. Not 
only that, but the Re-adjuster Second Auditor, who is the officer 
to regulate such matters, in his report for last year, put the debt 
in October, 1881, at $29,614,793. 

But having made this solemn constitutional announcement, 
what did the same body of men proceed at once to do? They 
passed the Riddleberger Bill. And I will give so much of its 
main features as will enable my readers to understand it. 

It fixed the principal of the debt at $19,665,196, and the inter- 
est at three per cent.— making the annual interest charge a little 
less than $600,000. 

How and by what process of reasoning and figuring did they 
get the principal down to $19,665,196? 

Recollect that one-third of the debt had already been set aside 
to be paid by West Virginia, and that the creditors—as far as 
they had acted—had agreed to this, and that the public debt was 
treated and considered by everybody as only the remaining two- 
thirds. But the Riddleberger Bill knocked off at a single blow 
more than one-third of that two-thirds. One mode of doing this 
was to declare in the preamble: 


“ Whereas, it is confidently believed that the people of this State will 
never acquiesce in any settlement which shall obligate them and their poster- 
ity to pay any part of the interest upon the public debt which accrued during 
the war and the period of reconstruction.” 


Why should interest acerued during the period of reconstruce- 
tion not be paid? The reconstruction measures consisted of the 
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Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and the legislative enactments by which the State of 
Virginia was admitted to representation in Congress. 

The Thirteenth Amendment converted the colored man from 
a slave into a freeman, from a chattel into a citizen, from a sub- 
ject of taxation into a tax-payer, from a dead weight into the 
lever that lifted the Re-adjusters into power. 

Then can that justify the non-payment of interest? The 
Fourteenth Amendment announces, in the form almost of a 
dogma, the sanctity of public obligations. Surely that could 
never make a good excuse for repudiation. 

The Fifteenth Amendment gave the colored man the right of 
suffrage: do you say, gentlemen Re-adjusters, that on this 
account no interest must be paid on a just debt? 

The State of Virginia was paying taxes toward the support 
of the national Government, yet had no representation in Con- 
gress. The reconstruction laws gave her this representation. 
And now the Re-adjusters are heard declaring that this must pre- 
vent the fulfillment of the obligations of the State to her creditors! 
What think you of these shams, fair-minded Republicans of the 
North, and just men everywhere? 

But, not content with this declaration, the bill makes a will- 
fully false statement in regard to this interest. Any one reading 
it would suppose that the interest for the time referred to (the 
reconstruction period) had not been paid in whole, or even in 
part. But the fact is that for the years from 1861 to 1869, inclusive, 
the sum of $7,487,176.46 of interest had been paid. The bill 
ignores these payments altogether, and proceeds to deduct the 
whole interest for that time, as if none of it had been paid, and 
takes the entire sum from the principal. In plain words, this 
was amere subterfuge—a false pretext for repudiating a portion 
of the principal of the debt, on a ground which, it was supposed, 
would commend itself to the sympathies of the people. 

The preamble of the bill also recites, by way of justification, 
that the revenues of the State before the war were over four mill- 
ions, whereas now they were only two and a half millions. But 
if this were so, it was, like the other excuses offered, without 
weight, because the interest on the debt before the war was about 
two millions, and it took half the entire revenue of the State to 
pay it; but if the McCulloch Bill had been allowed to go into 
operation the interest would have been under one million, and 
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less than two-fifths of the revenue would have paid it—in other 
words, the ratio of interest to revenue would have been less now 
than before the war. 

The bill proceeded to divide the debt into classes, calling one 
Class A, and another Class B. Class A comprised the bonds the 
coupons of which were receivable for taxes, dues, and other 
demands of the State; more than half of them bearing six per 
cent., and the balance three, four, and five per cent., making an 
average of four per cent. Class A was cut down summarily and 
compulsorily forty-seven per cent. To illustrate: a man had a 
bond of the State for one thousand dollars, bearing six per cent. 
interest, and could pay his taxes, or anything else he owed the 
State, with the coupons. The Riddleberger Bill seizes that man 
by the throat, and says to him, “Give up that bond, and take in 
place of it a new bond for five hundred and thirty dollars, with 
three per cent. interest, and take it also with this understanding 
—that it is a fundamental principle of the Re-adjuster party 
that the General Assembly can’t pledge the revenue in advance ; 
when your interest falls due, we will pay it—provided we don’t 
find some use to which we prefer to devote the money in the 
treasury.” 

The scope and purpose of the bill was, after the creditor had 
agreed to deduct one-third of his bond and look to Virginia for 
only two-thirds of it, to compel him to deduct forty-seven per 
cent. more, and one-half of the interest. 

No amount of reasoning can reconcile the published state- 
ment of the State indebtedness made under the provisions of 
the constitution with the Riddleberger Bill—being the acts 
of the same men, they cannot both be right. And if the 
General Assembly says on its oath and honor that the debt 
is more than twenty-nine millions, and then proposes to pay 
only some nineteen millions, they may call it “ re-adjustment,” 
“ elimination,” or what they please, but the world will call it by 
its right name—repudiation. 

The Governor vetoed the Riddleberger Bill and it did not 
become a law, but when the Re-adjusters held their convention in 
June last, to lay down their platform and nominate their ticket, 
they re-affirmed the bill and declared their purpose to pass it 
substantially if they carried the State. 

They nominated former Democrats for the places of governor 
and attorney-general, and for lieutenant-governor Mr. John F. 
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Lewis, an ex-United States senator, and now the United States 
marshal of the western district of Virginia, who was a Union 
man during the war, has been a Republican ever since, and is 
now a Stalwart. 

In the August following, the Democrats held their conven- 
tion; declared for payment of the debt and the maintenance of 
the credit of the State; and nominated John W. Daniel, who, as 
a member of the State Senate, had always been one of the lead- 
ing champions of that cause. 

Still later the Republicans held their convention, the proceed- 
ings of which were watched with great interest. What would 
they do? Would they put up a ticket of their own, or indorse 
the Re-adjusters? The Dem teratie party being divided, it looked 
as though the Republicans might carry the State, with a good 
ticket and a strong and united effort. But the question was not 
long in being decided. The Re-adjuster ticket and platform were 
adopted, and a coalition was effected between the Re-adjusters 
and Republicans. The canvass was active—the debt and the 
Riddleberger Bill forming the chief issues. The Republican 
party lent its earnest aid to the Coalitionists in every form. 
Prominent Republicans wrote letters, the patronage of the general 
Government was used with powerful effect—the national com- 
mittee took part, office-holders contributed, and Mr. Green B. 
Raum, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, went into the 
State and made speeches, though in a published letter he had 
previously pronounced such conduct immoral. Even one of the 
United States Judges descended from the bench and contributed 
“to cement our coalition "—to use his own words. 

The vote, in round numbers, was : 


being a Democratic gain of about three thousand, and a Coalition 
loss of about four thousand, on the presidential vote of 1880. 
The Coalition vote consisted of about eighty-five thousand 
Republicans—nearly all colored men—and about twenty-seven 
thousand Re-adjusters. And I speak entirely within limits when 
I say that the one hundred thousand Democrats owned three- 
fourths of the property and paid three-fourths of the taxes of 
the State. Of the colored people,—and I say this without mean- 
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ing to disparage them,—few pay any portion of the tax that goes 
to pay the State debt, and those few in small sums. And thus 
this extraordinary spectacle was presented: the people who would 
have had the debt to pay, and were striving to be allowed to do 
so, were prevented largely by the votes of non-tax-payers, many 
of whom do not now, and never have paid, and never will pay, 
any part of the debt, powerfully backed up by the Republican 
party and Federal patronage. 

Was there any real excuse in the actual condition of the 
State of Virginia for this agitation of the debt question and pro- 
posed “elimination” of so much of it, and for the part the 
Republican party played? None whatever. 

When the creditors agreed to look to Virginia for two-thirds 
of the debt, and to take West Virginia certificates for the other 
third, Virginia made an excellent bargain. For she held all the 
assets of the old State, the capital, the chief cities, the peniten- 
tiary, the asylums, the institutions of learning, nearly all the 
railroads, the navigable rivers, and the great harbor of Norfolk, 
the value of which, as a source of future wealth and development, 
cannot be estimated. Therefore she at least ought to have been 
satisfied, especially as the creditors were. 

Then how does it stand in regard to ability to pay without 
onerous taxation ? 

The State of Virginia never had such prospects as she has 
now. In general development, in the growth of enterprise and 
industry, in the construction of railroads, in the opening of 
mines, in the increase of her cities and her population, in the 
amount of money coming to her from outside, she stands better 
than she ever did at any period of her past history. 

Without any increase of taxation, the revenues would have 
been ample for the payment of all the interest on the debt under 
the MeCulloch Bill, and for all other purposes, as the following 
statement will show: 

The debt under the MeCulloch Bill, including some arrears of 
interest to be funded, would have been about $33,000,000. Gen- 
eral Mahone, at the time of the passage of that bill, put it at 
$32,977,090.02. 

For the first ten years, the interest would have been three per 
cent. When, therefore, the whole was funded, the annual interest 
charge would have been $990,000. The expenses of the govern- 
ment for “ regular purposes” for the year ending September 30th, 
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1881, were, according to the report of the First Auditor, who is a 
Re-adjuster, $761,650.13, and for Public Free Schools (including 
arrearages), $564,672.75. Then the total expenditures of the 
State would be as follows: 


Support of the Government, say $ 765,000 
Public Schools and Arrearages 565,000 
Interest on Public Debt 990,000 


$2,320,000 


The same report shows that the net revenue for the same year 
was $2,606,425.36. Subtract the expenses—$2,320,000.00—and 
the balance in the Treasury would have been $286,425.36, which 
could have been applied to the purchase and redemption of 
bonds. 

The sum which appears by this report to have been collected 
from railroads is only $44,463.21, but a subsequent report shows 
that hereafter the railroads will annually yield about $138,000, 
making nearly $100,000 to be added to the revenue. 

In point of fact, during the past fiseal year, the same 
report shows that the actual outlay—including $1,002,703.78 
for interest on the debt—was for all purposes $2,281,890.43, 
and the balance in the treasury at the end of the year was 
$530,417.79, which should have been applied to the payment 
of the public debt in some form, as there is no other use 
for it. 

The MeCulloch Bill was a Democratic measure, and was 
accepted by the creditors. It was defeated by the Re-adjuster 
party, on the alleged ground that the people could not pay the 
amount it fixed, yet they are paying now each year more inter- 
est than it required, and have a surplus in the treasury. 

At the session of the General Assembly 1879-80, when the 
Re-adjusters had a majority in both houses, they failed to pass 
any appropriation bill, and, as the charitable institutions were 
thus left unprovided for, great trouble and embarrassment were 
likely to ensue. No other explanation of this failure can be 
given than the determination that no opportunity should be given 
to devote the surplus which it was quite certain would exist to 
paying either principal or interest of the public debt. 

The coalition carried the State, and has produced a breed of 
bastard Republicans, the progeny of Federal patronage and 
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repudiation, who have deserted the Democratic party, and yet 
say they have not gone to the Republicans. The present effect 
has been to give the Republicans increased strength in both 
houses of Congress. What the ultimate result will be remains 
to be seen. That the stain of repudiation will stick to and burn 
the Republican party, as the shirt of Centaur Nessus did Her- 
cules, I fully believe. 


JOHN W. JOHNSTON. 
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INOCULATION was introduced into England in 1721 by Lady 
Wortley Montague, from Turkey, where it had long been known, 
but there exists abundant proof that it was in vogue at a much 
earlier period in Wales and in the Highlands of Scotland. In- 
oculation is defined to be: “The insertion of a poison into the 
body of a person, by taking a small quantity of fluid from an 
eruption on the skin of one person and inserting it under that of 
nother.” 

That hideous monstrosity, vaccination, was first introduced to 
the public on the 14th of May, 1796, by Dr. Edward Jenner, who 
originated it. 

It does not come within the scope or purpose of the present 
article to dwell upon the terrible reflections suggested by the 
appearance of that scientifie deformity on earth, nor to demon- 
strate the physical deterioration of the human family occasioned 
thereby. 

In the period of less than one hundred years that has elapsed 
since the introduction of this practice, millions upon millions of 
sound and healthy human beings have been inoculated with the 
most loathsome pestilence, doomed to carry to the grave bodies 
wasted by consumption or marred and deformed by scrofula, 
cancer, and innumerable other ills. What is worse, they have 
transmitted these diseases to posterity. 

Willingly would the writer dilate upon these broad and tragic 
aspects of the question, if thereby he could hope to alarm the 
reader into a realization of ‘the direful consequences resulting 
from his own tacit sanction of the fatal system; but he prefers 
to let official statistics speak for themselves. 
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The following description of the process of vaccination is 
taken from Beeton’s Dictionary of the Physical and Natural 
Sciences, p. 1634: 

** An oblique puncture of the epidermis is made, and a portion of the virus 
of asore is introduced. If the operation is successful, an inflamed spot is 
discernible on the third or fourth day, which increases in size, becomes hard 
and elevated on the sixth, when a small quantity of fluid is discovered, and 
finally about the eighth day the pustule is fully formed, and the constitu- 
tional effects begin to appear by headache, shivering, loss of appetite,” ete. 


It is then added that: 


‘From causes not well understood, vaccination does not in all cases afford 
immunity from disease.” 

Now, the purpose of the writer is not only to convince the 
reader of the truth of this admission, but to go farther, and to 
prove that vaccination never has afforded, and never can afford, 
immunity from small-pox; and that the unnatural practices of 
so-called scientific physicians have simply resulted in changing 
the ruby stream of life into a filthy current, in comparison with 
which the foulest ditch-water is pure. 

It is worthy of notice in passing that small-pox, like searlatina, 
belongs to that class of diseases which prevail with greatest intensity 
in the winter season. In tropical and subtropical regions, cases 
of small-pox are infrequent at low elevations; at high elevations— 
say from six to ten thousand feet—its ravages are greater. 

Of urea, which Dr. Spinzig says is the cause of this disease, 
“there is found in the human system a higher percentage 
in winter than in summer; in males than in females; in children 
than in adults; in the aged the percentage is less than in either. 
It is a pathological fact that males are more liable to the attacks 
of small-pox than females.” 

The subjoined table, compiled by the Philadelphia Board of 
Mealth for the year 1872, is instructive : 


Number 
of Cases. 


15 
20 
25 
30 


Ages. Ages. Number 
Years. Years. of Cases. 
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According to Dr. Spinzig, the eruptive character of. small- 
pox is the outward manifestation of a process of decomposition 
of the blood, produced by a disproportionate quantity of urea. 
Hence, this disease is, in fact, the effect of the reaction of urea 
on the blood. Normal blood, as we learn from the exhaustive 
experiments made by Goze and Feltz, contains not more than from 
.01 to .02 per cent. of urea, while in variolous blood the percent- 
age is .08 or more. The specific action of urea on the blood con- 
sists in a deoxidation of the corpuscles; hence small-pox is a 
phase of blood-poisoning. 

Whenever vaccination is restricted to a mere local irritation— 
a fortunate circumstance for those who undergo the operation 
—its effects are cast off again, and the constitution is intact: no 
general impression is made, since no absorption takes place beyond 
the local gangrenous inflammation. On the other hand, when 
constitutional symptoms ensue, then there is imminent danger 
of tubercular deposits in the lungs, because of the morbid prod- 
ucts which, so far from being eliminated through the cuticular 
sores, are circula'ing through the system. Have we not a con- 
firmati n of this statement in the fact that wherever vaccination 
is generally and rigidly enforced, there the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis is highest, and that where vaccination is but enforced laxly, 
or not at all, the deaths from tuberculosis are least numerous? 

It can easily be proved that epidemics of small-pox come and 
go like all other epidemics, and that neither in intensity nor in 
duration were they more formidable centuries ago than they 
have been since the use of vaccine virus was introduced into the 
medical art. The annals of Iceland show that hundreds of years 
before vaccination was heard of, that island was wont to enjoy 
intervals of exemption from the scourge—intervals of several 
decades in succession. If modern communities have similar inter- 
vals of exemption, it is a fallacy to credit their good fortune to 
the practice of vaccination. 

But the advocates of this practice claim, at all events, 
that vaccination tends to reduce the virulence of the disease. 
Not even this pretension can be allowed. From official statistics 
collected in England, it plainly appears that vaccination has no 
mitigating influence on this malady: on the contrary, the mor- 
tality from small-pox has steadily increased, and, furthermore, a 
host of other physical ills, directly produced by the vaccine treat- 
ment, have been gratuitously added. 
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It is also of interest to compare the ratio of vaccinated to 
unvaccinated small-pox patients. Here the official German sta- 
tistics, according to Becker, p. 260, for 1870 and 1872, will be 
found instructive. From these it appears that, of vaccinated 
patients between the ages of 1 and 15 years, the number of cases 
increased from 20 in 1870 to 400 in 1872; of patients aged from 
15 to 25, the number of cases declined from 400 to 372; of those 
aged 25 to 35, a decline from 372 to 100; and of those aged 35 
to 60, a decline from 100 to nothing. 

Among the unvaccinated between the ages of 1 and 7, there 
is an increase from 230 to 250; 7 to 25 years, a decline from 250 
to 210; 25 to 35 years, a decline from 210 to 60; 35 to 60 years, 
a decline from 60 to nothing. 

In 1870 vaccination was enforced with unexampled strictness 
in Paris, and though the lymph employed was almost exclusively 
taken from heifers, nevertheless a very violent epidemic of 
small-pox raged during that winter. In four months, October, 
November, December, and January, 6,423 persons died of the 
malady; and in the fifteen months intervening between January 
1, 1870, and March 31, 1871, the total number of deaths was 
13,035. 

In the city of Berlin, during the year 1871, there were 17,020 
cases of small-pox, whereof 14,287 were of vaccinated persons and 
2,733 of unvaccinated. 

The writer is himself an example of the utter futility of vac- 
cination. In his youth he passed successfully through the loath- 
some process. Nevertheless, some years afterward he presented 
one of the most clearly defined cases of varioloid. According to 
Mr. William Jebb, of London, in his statement presented to the 
American Anti-Vaccination League, 80 per cent. of the mortality 
from small-pox comes from vaccinated cases. 

Thus, though it is proved by statistics that the loathsome 
practice is void even of a mitigating effect upon the progress of 
small-pox, nevertheless the dreadful work goes on of willfully 
implanting in the healthy bodies of human beings the germs of 
disease, from which are developed scrofula, consumption, cancer, 
and by which the very continuance of our race on the earth is 
imperiled. Doubtless in the estimation of that large portion of 
the public who are, through their intellectual sloth, the dupes of 
the medical profession, the writer’s words will pass for the 
ravings of a lunatic, when he affirms that the human race is 
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gradually rotting away by reason of this deadly practice of vae- 
cination. But so it is; and the process of decay is accelerated 
by the consumption of flesh that has been rendered unfit for 
human food, and actually poisonous, by the barbarous and 
unnatural treatment to which animals are subjected. 

Jenner having passed away, after inflicting upon the human 
race one of the most grievous injuries the world has ever experi- 
enced, now comes one Monsieur Pasteur to do the like for the 
lower animals. Listen to him as he recounts his exploits: 

“Fifty sheep,” he writes, “ were placed at my disposal, whereof 
twenty-five had been vaccinated and the remainder not. These 
fifty sheep were now inoculated with the most virulent anthro- 
coid. The twenty-five vaccinated animals withstood the infection; 
the twenty-five unvaccinated died of splenic fever within fifty 
hours. Since that time the accommodations of my laboratory 
have been inadequate to meet the demands of farmers for this 
vaccine matter. . . . In fifteen days we have vaccinated, in the 
departments around Paris, more than twenty thousand sheep and 
a great number of cattle,”—in other words, he has transmitted 
to these lower animals a disease from which nature never designed 
that they should suffer. 

And this new phase of the inoculation and vaccination 
mania is exploited in the face of facts which should arouse the 
human race from their fatal slumber, if anything can do so. 

In the year 1853, one of the most despotic laws ever enacted by 
any government issued from the British Parliament, requiring all 
the inhabitants of Britain to undergo the barbarous and disgust- 
ing operation of vaccinating—to suffer their blood to be con- 
taminated by the festering virus of a diseased animal— or go to 
prison! This monstrous law, which in effect tears to tatters the 
Great Charter of Englishmen’s liberties, has been imitated even 
in free America, in contravention of every citizen’s inalienable 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” A freeman 
may well be indignant when he reflects that he is at any moment 
liable to arrest, and to be constrained to submit to the indignity 
of vaccination, and to the introduction into his system of a 
foreign, perhaps a syphilitic, virus. The existence of such laws, 
and the fact that their enforcement is permitted by public opinion, 
show to what absurd delusions an intelligent people may be sub- 
ject. In Leicester, England, thirty persons have been sent to jail 
for refusing to submit to this outrage. 
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Since 1853 there have been three epidemics of small-pox in 
Great Britain, viz.: 


Date. ° Deaths. 
20,059 


The increase of population between the first and the second 
epidemic was seven per cent. The increase in small-pox mortality 
was nearly fifty per cent. Between the second and the third epi- 
demic, the population increased ten per cent. and small-pox 
mortality one hundred and twenty per cent.! 

The deaths from small-pox during the ten years immediately 
following the enactment of the law making vaccination compul- 
sory, viz., 1854 to 1863, amounted to 33,515. In the second 
decennium, viz., 1864 to 1873, the number was 70,458. But, as 
has already been remarked, not only is vaccination ineffectual 
as a prophylactic against small-pox, it is positively harmful, as 
adding to that scourge other maladies, some of them even more 
loathsome. “The Parliamentary Return No. 392, Session IL, 
1880,” writes Mr. C. T. Pearce, “shows that in 1847, when but 
few comparatively were vaccinated, the proportion of deaths 
from syphilis among infants under one year, per million births, 
was 472; and that in 1878, after twenty-five years of compulsory 
vaccination, the deaths from syphilis of infants under one year 
had increased to 1,851 per million! This same Return states that 
‘Mortality from infantile syphilis has increased fourfold, scrofula 
has trebled, while skin diseases, pyeemia, and mesenteric diseases 
have increased coincidently with increased vaccination.’ ” 

Jonathan Hutchinson, F. R. C. S., in his “Illustrations of 
Clinical Surgery,” says that “there can be no doubt that the 
danger of transmitting syphilis by vaccination is a real and very 
important one.” 

Few persons there are who can behold a running sore upon 
the body of a fellow-creature without experiencing a sense of 
loathing and disgust. What, then, must they think of the law 
which requires that a like foul virus shall be perforce injected 
into their own veins, to befoul the whole current of their blood 
and to introduce all manner of diseases? “ But care is taken to 
have the lymph fresh and pure from the heifer,” say the vacci- 
nationists. Even so, vaccination is a filthy and a dangerous 
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operation. Man is not the only animal that is afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. The horse and the cow have each its respective scrofula. 
The equine analogue of human scrofula is glanders, farecy, or 
grease. What glanders is to the solidungulata, tuberculosis is 
to the bovine species. According to Fleming, 5 per cent. of that 
species are the victims of tuberculosis; in some parts of Saxony 
the proportion is, according to Wolff, 20 per cent. 

Of all the forms of food used by mankind, the writer has 
always regarded milk as the one most liable to convey the germs 
of disease. In the living animal, the milk, of all the fluids of the 
body, is the first to be affected by the variations in the external 
or internal conditions. Another ground for considering milk to 
be, of all human foods, the one most likely to introduce disease- 
germs is the fact that, while all the other kinds of animal food are 
first cooked, milk is usually taken in its natural state. 

At a recent congress of the British Medical Association, one 
Dr. Martin, an American, was prominent as a champion of vae- 
cination. He informed his brother vaccinationists that he had 
abandoned the use of humanized virus, because of the complaints 
which had come to him from physicians that the use of it had 
frequently produced erysipelas. Yet this is the same humanized 
lymph which has been employed for nearly one hundred years! 

Dr. J. Emery Coderre, Professor of Materia Medica, and for 
thirty years physician in the Hétel Dieu, Montreal, says that 
“the idea of introducing into a healthy organism the virus of an 
inflammatory and gangrenous malady, in order to keep it from 
a disease that does not exist, is revolting to common sense.” 
Whether there is any such disease as cow-pox is extremely doubt- 
ful. Professor Simonds, of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, England, states that in the course of his long experience he 
never saw a case of cow-pox. Who ever heard, he asks, of bull- 
pox? And if there be no bull-pox, and yet cow-pox really exists, it is 
an anomaly among zymotie diseases, for no other disease of that 
class is limited to one sex of aspecies. The editors of the “ Veteri- 
narian” have advertised, but in vain, for a case of cow-pox. The 
lymph that the vaccinationists pretend to obtain from cows prob- 
ably originated in horse-pox, or in small-pox inoculated on cows. 

Dr. Ballard, Medical Inspector to the Local Government 
Board (England), states, that “in 1868, from one child fifty other 
children and many adults were diseased; from a second, thirty- 
four children and many adults; from a third, six children, 
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mothers, and nurses; from a fourth, sixty children were diseased. 
Nurses and mothers were diseased through suckling the infants, 
and syphilis was thus conveyed through vaccination from chil- 
aren to mothers, and from these to their husbands.” 

In the Appendix to the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General (England), Dr. Farr writes thus (page 221): 
“Syphilis was, as far as it was recorded, twice as fatal in the five 
years 1870-74 as it was twenty years ago. Its most fatal recorded 
forms occur in children under one year of age. Thus, of nearly 
2,000 deaths ascribed to syphilis (in 1874), 1,484 were of babies 
under one year of age.” From these, probably thousands of 
healthy children were vaccinated, and contaminated. 

“The Vaccination Inquirer,” of London, says: “ A company 
of French soldiers were vaccinated iast December, fifty-eight of 
them by the regimental doctor, from a Spanish child. In a few 
days the whole of them, without exception, were infected with 
syphilis.” 

Verde de Lisle, a French writer, says: “ Vaccination has 
caused mental and physical degeneration of the human species ; 
diminished men’s stature ; incapacitating them for the fatigues of 
military service, or even the exercise of dancing.” 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow, once President of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, in his Expositions of Rational Medicine, says: “I 
am certain that the unbiased opinion of most medical men of 
sound judgment and long experience is, that the amount of 
death and disease in the world would be less if all disease were 
left to itself.” 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Professor of Anatomy, Harvard 
University, in his “ Border Lines of Knowledge,” says: “ The 
disgrace of medicine has been that colossal system of self- 
deception, in obedience to which mines have been emptied of 
their cankering minerals, the entrails of animal taxed for their 
impurities, the poison-bags of reptiles drained of their venom, 
and all the inconceivable abominations thus obtained thrust 
down the throats of human beings suffering from some want of 
organization, nourishment, or vital stimulation.” 

And, as though vaccination’s twin sister, vivisection, were not 
sorely enough afflicting the lower animals, Monsieur Pasteur is 
now doing his best toinoculate them with diseases peculiar to the 
human family. That he will succeed in this, both his enemies and 
his friends believe; but there is just one consideration which he 
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seems to have overlooked, namely, that when he shall have re- 
duced all our food-animals to the same diseased condition to 
which the human race has been brought by the practices of Jenner 
and his disciples, we shall all probably have become vegetarians, 
and then Pasteur’s occupation will be gone! That his process 
deteriorates the constitution of animals cannot be disputed. 

But will the medical faculty admit this, and abandon the 
practice of vaccination? There is no reasonable ground for hop- 
ing that they ever will, of their own accord; for though, as one 
of their number admitted to the writer lately, many of them in 
their own consciences disapprove of the practice, they dare not 
give expression to their honest judgment, for fear of being 
ostracized by their fellows and by the publie. 

The mania of inoculation is dominant in medicine, and the 
faculty’s all-engrossing study to-day is how they shall infect 
mankind with the most serious diseases, to the end that they 
may protect them from the most serious diseases! And the 
veterinary school, carried away by the same craze, are experi- 
menting with the lower animals, inoculating them with murrains 
of every sort, in order to prevent all murrains! But history fur- 
nishes the proof that epidemics come and go, and have their 
cycles, though these cannot be calculated. Were the whole 
human race to be vaccinated and small-pox thereafter to disap- 
pear from the earth, it would not follow that vaccination had 
produced that result. The disappearance of special epidemics, 
often for ages continuously, through the operation of nature’s 
laws, is a fact verified by observation; and the writer believes 
that pure air, soap, and water are the best preventives of disease, 
and the natural enemies of that fearful scourge, small-pox. 

After sustaining the conflicts of ages, nations sometimes 
achieve freedom and independence; but, in a day, in an evil 
hour, these inestimable blessings are thoughtlessly surrendered. 
Never before did a free and intelligent people voluntarily make 
so dangerous a concession to a small minority of their fellow- 
countrymen as when the enactment of vaccination laws was 
permitted. In the opinion of the writer, since that period in the 
world’s history which is characterized as the “dark ages,” no 
law has been sanctioned by any government pretending to be 
“popular,” which surpasses in atrocity the vaccination ukase. 


Henry BERGH. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


PART IIL. 


I compty with the request of THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
that I should write an article on the Christian Religion. Not 
being ambitious to shine in the character of a malleus here- 
ticorum, I shall not enter the lists as a combatant in the debate 
which has lately been waged in its pages. Religious contro- 
versy is sometimes necessary; it is often useful; but it is 
always exposed to disadvantages. It is very apt to draw about 
it a multitude of readers whose interest in it is akin to that 
which animates the spectators of a cock-fight. It easily degen- 
erates into a game of fence, where the vivacity and expertness 
of the competitors in the duel are of more consequence than 
the justice of the cause. Christianity is a large matter; the 
Bible is a large book, or rather collection of books forming a 
connected whole. It is easy for an ingenious mind to bring for- 
ward objections, suggest difficulties of greater or less weight, 
and propound mistaken or half-mistaken assertions. Of all war- 
fare, guerilla fighting is the least satisfactory. It is proverbial 
that a question respecting any system, however well founded, 
may be asked in one line, which it may require pages to answer. 
To reply to a medley of such objections, one by-one, is like the 
business of picking up pins. ‘And even when the work is really 
done, the impression left is that made by an apology—according 
to the fine old maxim, “ Qui s’exrcuse s’accuse.” Most of the popu- 
lar objections are not in the least novel. A critical attack, peculiar 
in its character, has been made on Christianity in recent times in 
Germany by Strauss and Baur. It has been renewed in France 
in a modified form by Rénan. Materialism, either in a bald 
shape or in its agnostic dress, has made itself a prominent antag- 
onist. But assailants of Christianity in American journals fre- 
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quently take up last-century weapons which have been cast aside 
by adversaries of the Gospel who are abreast of the times. To 
confute attacks of this sort, such as were common in the old 
Deistical controversy, would be to beat straw already well threshed. . 
In truth, it is remarkable to notice how many of these objections 
were made by Celsus as early as the close of the second century, 
—for example, the objection from alleged discrepancies in the 
Urospels, —and were successfully disposed of by Origen, the great 
Christian scholar of that day. 

I prefer a more positive method of handling the subject. As 
there is a variety of topics to be touched upon, it will be conven- 
ient to separate them by numerical designations. 

1. Christianity is not a new thing. It is not contending 
for a foot-hold on the earth. Its roots are deep in the soil. It is 
a great, long-established, wide-spread, and still advancing religion. 
It is the faith of the enlightened nations, incorporated in them at 
the beginning of their existence, helping to create them, presiding 
over their growth. It has molded to a great extent their politi- 
cal and social institutions, their sentiments and usages, and 
leavened their literature and laws. It has entered into their very 
blood and marrow. Todislodge Christianity asa supernatural relig- 
ion, were it possible, from the convictions and life of the Euro- 
pean nations and their offshoots, would be a revolution the 
magnitude and terrible effect of which, as I believe, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive. The old Graeco-Roman religion fell, but it fell 
by the expulsive power of a new and better faith. Had it been 
swept away by mere unbelief, with nothing but atheism, or the 
indistinct and fluctuating creed of natural religion, to stand in the 
room of it, who can doubt that there would have been a ruin 
without a recovery? But the principal thing which I wish to say 
under this head is that the burden of disproving Christianity and 
demonstrating that it rests on a false foundation properly falls 
on the assailing party; and, further, to intimate that the task is 
not a light one. 

2. It should be understood, at the outset, that no one 
claims that the system of Christianity is free from difficulties, 
which may, here and there, be of a perplexing character. This 
is no more than is admitted by everybody, except narrow par- 
tisans, in the case of every science. The same thing is true, 
I believe, of the law of gravitation. There are mysteries which 
are not cleared up, which Revelation does not pretend to clear 
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up; some, it is likely, which the human intelligence, at its 
present grade of development, is incapable of exploring. We 
are not yet arrived at the summit where we can overlook the 
universe. Christianity is a practical system ; its founder likened 
himself to a physician. We are justified in taking food, and in 
taking medicine when we are sick, and this not merely on 
grounds of experience ; we can see to some extent the rationale 
of the operation of food and medicine, even without an exhaust- 
ive knowledge of chemistry and physiology, and the hidden 
process of life and growth. An Apostle only claimed for him- 
self and others to “know in part,” to have a fragmentary and 
obscure knowledge—but still a real knowledge—of things 
invisible. The question respecting any ereed proposed for 
belief, whether in religion, or philosophy, or science, is whether 
the reasons for it are stronger than the reasons against it, and 
whether they are enough stronger to justify credence. Christianity 
asks no more for itself than is conceded in regard to every other 
system and theory, and in regard generally to events which do 
not fall under the immediate notice of the senses—though 
even here time and space, sense-pereception and the reality 
of an external world, are not free from the most perplexing 
difficulties. . 

Another thing which may as well be said here is, that Chris- 
tians are not all agreed in their opinions, that it is unreasonable 
to expect them to concur on all points, and that it is unfair to 
identify the special ideas of a class with the essentials of Chris- 
tian belief. What master in philosophy was ever interpreted 
just alike by all of his adherents? The disciples of Plato have 
differed as to his meaning on particular points. One of them 
has maintained one thing and another the opposite. Some have 
denied certain Dialogues to be his, which others with equal con- 
fidence have declared to be genuine. Yet, there is an essential 
Platonism in which, as a body, Platonic disciples are agreed. 
Where is there a political party which has existed for a score of 
years, the members of which are perfectly at one in their creed? 
How commonly do they disagree as to the meaning of their 
“platform,” and this when there is no designed ambiguity in it! 
It would be too much to expect that on a subject like Chris- 
tianity, covering, as it does, so broad a field, and,as to the precise 
character of the Bible as a whole, and of its component parts, 
there should be an absolute accord among all who call them- 
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selves, and deserve to be called, Christians. To take a single 
example: there are some who hold that everything that is said 
in the Seriptures which bears on natural and physical science is 
correct and of divine authority. There are others who hold that 
the Biblical writers, whatever they knew of the physical world, 
accommodated their language to the science of their time. 
Others, again, hold that in the Bible are positive errors in 
scienee, which, however, are affirmed not to militate against its 
authority as a teacher of moral and religious truth These last 
are not to be denied the name of Christians; the fundamental 
principles of supernatural Christianity they may cherish with all 
their hearts. It is a blunder of ignorance, or a trick of contro- 
versy, to refuse to discriminate between what is essential to a 
system, and the diverse opinions, on points not essential, which 
spring up among its adherents. The line of demarkation it may 
not be so easy to draw; there may be a difference as to where 
exactly it should run, but the existence of such a line none but a 
sophistiecal reasoner will ignore. 

3. Before proceeding farther, it is well to advert to an idea 
which I had formerly supposed was nearly extinct in the world, 
—the idea, namely, that religion, and the Christian religion 
in particular, is a bane. The Epicureans thought it an advan- 
tage to have deities which stood aloof from all concern for 
men or connection with human affairs. Lucretius wrote a poem 
to set forth the atomic theory of the universe, and thus to deliver 
men’s minds from the terrors of superstition and all the gloom 
and torture of soul of which religion was the occasion. It cannot 
be denied that religion has been the occasion of incalculable 
suffering. Think of the uncounted victims of religious intol- 
erance! Think of the animosity and bloodshed caused by 
religious wars! What an amount of misery arose out of the 
European wars of the seventeenth century, which had their 
origin largely in religious dissension! It seems a quick way to 
abolish these manifold calamities to abolish religion itself. 
Does it need to be said that there is another side to the picture? 
Apart from the fallacy of charging on a feeling or principle the 
consequences of its abuse or perversion, one should look at the 
comfort, wholesome restraint, uplifting hope, and all the other 
purifying, elevating, beneficial influences, incalculable in their 
extent, which have gone forth to the individual, to the household, 
to the state, and to mankind at large, from religion in its purer 
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forms. Moreover, one should look at the state of things which 
would ensue if religion, and the Christian religion, were swept 
away, and men were left to be born, and toil, and live, and die, 
“having no hope and without God in the world.” This way of 
arguing against religion as baneful really contains an argument 
for religion. The evil that has sprung from fanaticism and 
other abuses of the religious sentiment shows how deeply planted 
religion is in the constitution of human nature, how powerful 
and ineradicable a feeling it is. In no other way can we account 
for its tremendous influence, when unenlightened or morbid, for 
evil. Why not go for getting rid of the nervous system on 
account of sciatica and neuralgia? Apply the same sort of reason- 
ing which is used against religion to the passion of love as 
between the sexes. Who can measure the agony of which it has 
been the occasion—the corroding jealousies, the frantic rage, 
abiding rancor, adulteries, self-murder, sanguinary wars, from 
the siege of Troy for the capture of Helen to the connection of 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra, and from the epoch of the Egyptian 
sorceress down to our day? Remembering Paseal’s remark that 
if Cleopatra’s nose had been longer or shorter, the course of 
history would have been changed, I am tempted to turn aside 
and show what unutterable woe would have been spared to 
mankind if “the fatal gift” of beauty had not been given to 
woman or to man. But, not to leave our illustration, if love had 
been absent, and the sensibilities and propensities involved in it, 
none can doubt that frightful sorrows would have been avoided. 
But then, among other things, we should have missed the 
family! To argue that religion is a curse is like contending 
that domestie life and human government are a curse. If the 
family had not existed, or were to be abolished, an unmeasured 
amount of petty tyranny, grinding toil, anguish at bereave- 
ment, would not have been, and would be no more. Then, 
as to human government, what is it but a long record of 
oppression? The cruel deeds of tyrants, of the Pharaohs, the 
Neroes, the Napoleons, the ravaging wars which rulers have insti- 
gated, the dynastic struggles——were they all written down, the 
world weuld not contain the books. Yet, is human government 
a bane? 

What is there bad in religion? Religion is love to God and 
men! What more is required by religion but “to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God”? (Micah vi. 8.) 
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This is religion even according to an Old Testament definition. 
Is this harmful to the individual who practices it? Is it hurtful 
to a neighborhood or to a civil community? Would it be bad 
for farmers, merchants, artisans, for young people or old people, 
or any other class? Are penitence for evil-doing, trust in a 
Heavenly Father who is more willing to bless than is an 
earthly parent, the conforming of one’s life to the purest 
Example, in which righteousness and love are perfect and 
perfectly blended, mischievous? Is it mischievous to resist 
temptation and to pray to God for help in the conflict, and for 
aid in becoming unselfish? Yet these are essential ingredients 
in practical Christianity, and Christianity has nothing in it 
incompatible with them, but everything else in Christianity is 
auxiliary to them. 

I must confess myself amazed that any rational person can 
read history with the least attention and fail to see the beneficent 
influence of the Christian religion. To vindicate Christianity in 
this particular appears very like pronouncing a eulogy upon the 
sun in answer to the assertion that there was light—“cosmic 
light”—in the world before the sun first rose in the heavens, and 
in order to rebut the complaint that the sun has been sometimes 
clouded, and gives us, not unfrequently, dull and murky days. 
What was the world into which Christianity entered? Tribes 
and nations had been distinet, each of them shut up in its own 
boundaries, and going forth only to make war on its neighbors. 
Then all were subdued, and reduced under the hard domination 
of one city. Liberty—such as had existed in Greek towns 
where there was a little fraction of freemen to a multitude of 
slaves, and in Rome within the oligarchy which ruled it—had 
disappeared. As concerns morality, Roman slavery, the slavery 
of whites,—of artists, teachers, and authors, as well as of peas- 
ants,—which was bad enough under the Republic, grew worse 
after its fall; gladiatorial combats, where all classes of people 
applauded the butchery cf men by thousands in the arena; 
infanticide, countenanced by philosophers and statesmen; the 
foulest sorts of pollution, to which modern society is a stranger, 
—these are some of the features of social life at that epoch. 
The picture of ancient morals and manners has been sometimes 
drawn in colors too black, and without due discrimination ; but 
when faithfully drawn it justifies the condemnation which the 
Apostle Paul pours upon it, in the introduction of his Letter to 
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the Roman Church.* There were noble men in antiquity, and 
there were virtuous women. But when one hears laudations of 
ancient morals, as if there was a state of things to be compared 
for a moment with the pure atmosphere of Christian society, one 
ean hardly avoid reminding the authors of such false and igno- 
rant comparisons that the noblest man of all the ancients went 
with his disciples to visit a prostitute, not to advise her “to sin 
no more,” but to talk on the question how to ply her occupation 
with most profit.t Considering what Greek life was, Socrates 
deserves no severe reproach. But this verdict in his favor con- 
demns the society where even the best of its members knew no 
better. 

Neither Socrates nor Plato rose above the Greek prejudice 
against “the barbarian.” There came, indeed, at length, a dawn- 
ing sense of a humanity not limited by barriers of nation and 
race. Yet utterances of this nature are heard chiefly from the 
Stoie sect—a sect which purchased tranquillity at the cost of 
sympathy, and, by smothering emotion, indulged in compassion 
only in contradiction to its own fundamental tenets, and preached 
fatalism and the drifting of all things to destruction as the best 
gospel it could discover. If Terence wrote a line in praise of 
humane feeling, Plautus declared that “Man is a wolf to the 
stranger,”—“ Homo homini ignoto lupus est.” The only Roman 
writer who expresses a disapproval of gladiatorial fights is Seneca, 
and he only in his old age, after he had implied in earlier writ- 
ings a contrary view. Even the younger Pliny applauds the pro- 
visions made by a private person, as well as by Trajan, for these 
bloody amusements. { 

Charity, compassionate love, says Boeckh, one of the pro- 
foundest classical scholars of the present age, was no virtue of 
the ancient world. Kindly sayings can be met with, as blossoms 
are found on the high Alps in the midst of the snow. There 
are instances of philanthropy in something approaching to a 
systematic form. But it takes more than one swallow to make a 
spring. The few examples of benevolence on a broad scale, 
which are often referred to, are generally more apparent than 


*I have endeavored to describe the morals of heathen society in ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of Christianity,” ch. vi. 

t Xenophon, Memorabilia,” xi. 

t See Friedlinder’s comments on Cicero’s view, ete., in the “‘ Sittengesch. 
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real. The provision for poor children and for orphans, begun by 
Nerva and carried out by Trajan, was for the increase of the 
free population— just as Augustus had offered a bounty on mar- 
riage. The number of boys supported was ten times that of 
girls, which indicates that female children were in large numbers 
abandoned, either to perish or to be saved from death for a worse 
lot. Children deserted by their parents were reared by a special 
class of slave-dealers, in order to sell them as slaves.* Measures 
which were founded on policy—as much so as the feeding of the 
idle populace of Rome out of the public granary—are not to be 
construed into evidences of benevolence. The motive of the 
benefaction of Trajan is shown in the fact that it made no pro- 
vision for children thus abandoned to perish. The same “mild” 
Trajan,—and he was mild in comparison with many of the 
emperors,—after his victories on the Danube, put ten thousand 
men into the arena, who continued for four months to soak the 
sand with their blood.t The truth is that among the Jews alone 
the spirit of fraternity and charity prevailed. The Jew alone 
left in his field the sheaf of grain for the gleaner, and in the 
vineyard the bunch of grapes for the needy. Aristotle and Plato 
were the philosophers of widest repute. Aristotle defends slav- 
ery on the ground that the slave is an animated tool. Plato 
discountenances an interest in the poor when they are sick. The 
laboring man who cannot recover, the physician is to abandon, or 
to experiment on. In all antiquity, the individual was merged 
in the state. When the states of antiquity fell, the Stoic dreamed 
of a cosmopolitan state; but it remained a dream. 

Christianity came into the world with a new commandment, 
“to love one another.” It brought in the principle of the 
brotherhood of man. It broke down the barriers of country 
and clan. It gathered the Greek and barbarian, the rich and 
the poor, the freeman and the slave, about the Lord’s table, 
where all differences were merged in a fraternal unity. The Chris- 
tian churches were eleemosynary societies. They dispensed 
alms with an open hand to their own poor, and to the needy 
about them. There had been sodalities for mutual benefit— 
mutual insurance clubs. But such beneficence and self-sacrifice 
as Christians showed, were something altogether new in the 
world. The indigent, the oppressed, the desponding invalid, the 

* See Merivale, “‘ History of the Romans,” vii., 208, 209. 
Dio, LXVIIL, 15. 
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toiling slave, took heart and hope. There was sympathy for 
them here on earth, and a bright hope beyond death. 

Christianity survived persecution. It was stronger than 
Rome, stronger than pagan fanaticism. It displaced the old 
religion. Amidst the decay of all to which the hearts of men 
had clung, Christianity remained the sole stay and hope of a 
falling world. The Church turned to the Germanic nations, 
carried to them the Gospel, reduced their languages to writing, 
gave them the Bible and a literature, civilized them, conveyed to 
them such learning and such of the arts of life as had outlived 
the tides of barbarian invasion. The oldest writings in the 
Teutonic tongues are the fragments of the Gothic translation of 
the Bible by Ulfilas. As he gave letters to the Goths, another 
missionary, Cyril, did the same service for the Slavonic peoples. 
Anglo-Saxon literature, with English civilization, grew up among 
our fierce barbarian ancestors through their conversion by 
Augustine, and the connection into which they were brought 
with the converted nations of the Continent. It is very doubtful 
whether the individuals of our Teutonie race who attack the 
Christian religion would know their letters, or would be pos- 
sessed of any vehicle for expressing their ideas except in an oral 
form, had it not been for the heroic missionaries of that religion 
which is thought to be so deleterious in its influence. In Chris- 
tian monasteries the remains of ancient literature were preserved ; 
by Christian monks barbarians were taught agriculture and what- 
ever knowledge was left from the general wreck. From schools 
founded by British missionaries, and by Charlemagne (who was 
taught his letters by an English clergyman), the universities of 
Europe afterward arose. In the partial corruption of the Church, 
the Scriptures had still been preserved; the truth of the Gospel 
had not been quenched. When the Bible was opened, out of the 
bosom of the Church came a great Reformation. Religion in 
its purified form manifested its immortal power in the individual 
and for the renovation of society. From the awakening of the 
souls of men to a truer sense of their relations to God and to 
Christ, resulted in modern times the demand for political liberty 
and for institutions more conformed to justice. The struggle for 
English freedom ensued, and the events which paved the way 
for the American Republic. 

I have not space to pursue this topic. The eccentric thesis 
that religion—that the Christian Religion as it is set forth in the 
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New Testament — is a curse, may be tested in a practical way. Let 
any one imagine the best and most faithful Christian, measured 
by the New Testament standard, whom he knows, to be deprived 
of his religion altogether, or even of such elements in it as are 
the exclusive result of the Gospel, and then let him ask himself 
if his manhood would be improved by the change, and if his 
influence in the aggregate would be for the better. Then let the 
sume person imagine the entire community to be stripped of the 
churches, hospitals, schools, the customs of private prayer and 
household religious teaching,—stripped, in a word, of all the 
beliefs, habits, feelings, institutions, laws, so far as their origin is 
due to the Gospel of Christ as taught in the New Testament, and 
then let him inquire of himself whether the change would be sal- 
utary, or whether, in case the Gospel had not borne these fruits, 
anything else equally desirable would have grown up in the room 
of them. Let him make up the account, putting in the column 
opposite to the benefits of Christianity whatever of evil he thinks 
has come from it, or would have been prevented without it. Let 
him make the caleulation for himself, and render an honest 
verdict. 

4. What is Christianity? It is composed of facts and doe- 
trines, two elements which I shall severally consider here- 
after. Christians believe in the supernatural mission of Jesus, 
in His divine sonship, in the authority of His teaching and of 
the teaching of His Apostles, in His spotless excellence, in His 
miracles, in His death and resurrection. They believe that God 
has established a kingdom in the world, a spiritual kingdom, the 
beginnings of which were laid in the remote past; that it began 
in the separation of one man, Abraham, from the surrounding 
idolatry, and in the segregation from idolatrous peoples of the 
nation which sprang from him; that this kingdom, founded and 
sustained by a supernatural Providence, was carried from stage 
to stage until its consummation, or its attaining to a ripe and 
universal form, through Jesus Christ; that within this kingdom 
true religion was planted and nourished until it arrived at per- 
fection in the final or Christian stage of revelation, when it only 
remained to diffuse it over the earth; that to this outcome the 
whole system, even in its rudimental shape, looked and tended; 
and that Christianity was the object of prediction, sometimes 
dim, sometimes more clear; that the manifestation of God was 
primarily in act and deed, or in a succession of historical events 
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in which the divine agency was evidently concerned, and which 
served, therefore, to reveal God and to bring men into com- 
munion with Him; that for the understanding of the significance 
of these transactions the minds of prophets and apostles were 
supernaturally enlightened, whereby they were qualified to be the 
expositors of the outward revelation and to enforce its lessons. 
A distinction must be made between revelation and inspira- 
tion, and between Christianity and the Bible. He is the recipient 
of a revelation to whom insight into truth is supernaturally com- 
municated. The same man may, or may not, be inspired to set 
forth the contents of that revelation, either orally or in a writing. 
But Christianity existed and was complete, and it was preached, 
before a syllable of the New Testament was written. Christians 
hold to the obvious historical fact that the old dispensation 
stands in an organic relation to the new. Christianity sprang 
up among the Jews. If science is from the Greeks, and law is 
from the Romans, “salvation is of the Jews.” Religion was the 
one absorbing idea and interest of that people as it never has 
been of any other. The Son of Man is the Son of David. Buta 
great part of the Bible is made up of narratives. How far were 
the writers aided from above in the composition cf them, and 
how far did they depend on observations and inquiries like those 
through which writers of secular history, into which the miracu- 
lous element does not enter, gain their information? No one 
holds that history was to any considerable extent dictated to 
them. Some Christians hold that inspiration guided their minds 
in the selection and omission of matter. Some hold that inspira- 
tion protected them from all sorts of error, even such imperfec- 
tions as the most accurate and faithful narrators are liable to fall 
into. Others dissent from this last view. But Christians gen- 
erally consider these historical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and all the other books of the Bible, to be differentiated 
from all other literature, as being pervaded by another spirit, 
which is due to the fact that they are produced on the plane of 
Revelation, and stand in a peculiar relation to the supernatural 
events which form its groundwork. The books of the Bible are 
the documents of the Christian religion, from which its facts and 
doctrines, and the circumstances of its origin and growth, can be 
correctly ascertained. Deviations from traditional theories of 
inspiration may be erroneous, or they may be well founded, but 
no man who accepts the essential truths of Christianity is to be 
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denied the title of Christian on the ground of peculiarities of 
opinion on this subject. 

5. The foregoing remarks naturally bring us to the impor- 
tant fact of the Gradualness of Divine Revelation. Like the 
subsequent spread of the Gospel, it was “first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” This inchoate, prepara- 
tory, and, in this sense, imp*rfect character is ascribed to the Old 
Testament system, both in ‘he Old Testament itself and in the 
New. The whole form of the kingdom of God in the earlier dis- 
pensation was provisional; the disclosure of God was partial and 
increasing; laws fell short of the absolute standard of moral 
duty ; rites were adapted to religious feelings and to perceptions 
not yet mature; the type of character corresponded to the inad- 
equate conceptions of God; the ethical and emotional expres- 
sions answered to the several stages of Revelation to which they 
pertained. All this ought to be as familiar to readers of the 
Bible as the alphabet. Unhappily, it has been often overlooked 
by Christians, and persistently ignored by adversaries of Chris- 
tianity. 

Christ contrasted his precepts with the injunctions given to 
them of old time. He taught that sin and not sinners was to 
be the object of abhorrence. The boundaries of love and good- 
will were to be co-extensive with the race of mankind. Men were 
to pray for their enemies. Referring to an important precept in 
the Mosaie legislation, that relating to divoree, he said that it was 
given on account of “the hardness” of men’s hearts; that is, 
their rude, uncivilized condition, and their moral obtuseness 
(Matt. xix. 8). The Mosaic law required a man who wished to be 
rid of his wife, to give her a written testimony which should 
protect her—when all women separate from a family were cast- 
aways—and enable her to contract marriage with another man. 
This was a limit to the husband’s arbitrary prerogative, a 
restraint put upon him, and so far an approach to the full 
recognition of her marital rights, and of the sacred character of 
the marriage-tie. It was a step in the right direction, and as 
long a step, considering the state of society then existing, as 
could be taken. To attempt more would have been to rush into 
doctrinaire legislation of the most impracticable character. To 
complain of this old divorce law, one of the various enactments 
by which the Hebrew wife and the Hebrew family finally at- 
tained to a position which they held in no heathen nation, and 
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by which safeguards were set around the purity of the house- 
hold —to complain of this law is as illogical as it is for advocates 
of temperance to pronounce every license law immoral, when 
if the law were called restrictive (as it might be), the whole 
foree of their objection would vanish. It is not less unreason- 
able than it would be to complain of the civil law at present, 
because, while it prohibits and punishes certain forms of slander, 
it publishes no statute for the detection and punishment of 
gossip and petty defamation ; as if the forbidding of ons offense 
involved an approval of the other. 

Now an application of the fact of the Gradualness and Par- 
tialness of Revelation will remove most, if not all, of the moral 
difficulties which are raised with regard to the Old Testament. 
Whoever discerns distinctly this faet—which is a perfectly mani- 
fest faet— will have gained a point of view where the major part of 
these difficulties disappear of themselves. Without this historical 
sense, without a sympathetic appreciation of the condition of 
mankind in the far-distant ages when the movement of Revela- 
tion began, the old dispensation and the Old Testament can never 
be understood. Those who have no dislike for the New Testa- 
ment, but have only hard words for the Old, who can honor the 
Heavenly Father of whom Christ speaks, but find the Jehovah 
of the Law and the Prophets repulsive, may be compared to one 
who relishes a ripe and juicy peach, but has no patience with the 
rough and bitter peach-stone from which the tree sprang. 

The benign tendencies and effect of the institutions and laws 
of the Old Testament, when compared with the legislation of all 
other ancient nations, have been often demonstrated. One of the 
most lucid discussions of the subject, in a brief compass, is that 
of Professor Goldwin Smith, in his tract entitled “* Does the Bible 
sanction American slavery?” He justly characterizes the Old 
Testament legislation as “a Code of Laws the beneficence of 
which is equally unapproached by any code, and least of all by 
any Oriental code, not produced under the influence of Christian- 
ity.” The purpose was not to transform society by a miracle. 
That is not the method of God. The Jewish code brought in no 
barbarous institution or custom. Its aim and result is to reform, 
mitigate, and finally abolish evil usages already existing. Take 
the laws respecting the Avenger of Blood This wild kind of 
justice is well-nigh universal among primitive tribes. The Old 
Testament did not attempt to abolish it at a stroke, but laid upon 
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it useful restrictions. The Avenger could punish no sort of 
homicide but willful murder; no money was to be taken in satis- 
faction for blood; hereditary feuds were forbidden; judges were 
provided in all the tribes to arbitrate between the slayer and 
Avenger.* Thus, a reign of law was introduced which in time 
must supplant, and actually did supplant, private vengeance. 
Take the laws relative to the right of Asylum, another ancient 
iustitution existing among the Greeks and Romans, and promi- 
nent in the Middle Ages among the semi-civilized European 
nations. In old times it was a beneficent check upon lawless 
violence. It furnished safe retreats for the unprotected; but 
gross abuses always arose in connection with it. Superstitions 
about sacred places and the immunity of criminals were con- 
nected with it. The Mosaic law recognized the custom. It 
established six cities of refuge. But these were not for the will- 
ful murderer. He was to be dragged from the altar.t The cities 
were not to be holy places. They were for the shelter of the 
sojourner as well as of the Jew. The fugitive was not compelled 
to stay in them forever; he might leave the asylum with impunity 
ou the death of the High Priest.t Look at the laws respecting 
paternal authority. In patriarchal society the rule of the father 
was supreme and absolute. It continued to be an unqualified 
despotism among the Romans. A Roman father had the legal 
right to take the lives of his wife and children. As late as the 
time of Seneea, Erixon, a Roman knight, put his son to death. 
Under the Mosaic law, a mother must concur with the father in 
an accusation against a rebellious son. There must be a charge 
before “the elders,’—a ‘solemn public proceeding.§ Polygamy 
prevailed in primitive times. A woman disconnected from a 
family was the most forlorn of beings. She was a miserable out- 
cast. The Mosaic law did not abolish polygamy, but it alleviated 
its evils. If one wife was hated and another favored, still the 
first-born child, if it was “hers that was hated,” should inherit a 
double portion. || It may be here remarked that woman among 
the Hebrews was never degraded as in most Oriental countries. 
In the deealogue, adultery and the coveting of a neighbor’s wife 
or maid-servant were prohibited. Crimes against the purity of 
matron or maid were rigorously punished. Among the leaders 
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celebrated in Hebrew story were such as Miriam and Deborah. 
Millenniums before the discussions of our day upon the emancipa- 
tion of women, Deborah was a judge in Israel. The description of 
a virtuous housewife in the Proverbs *—the woman “in whom the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust’—exhibits the Hebrew 
ideal of the wife and mother. Inhuman as the rules of war were 
among the ancient Hebrews, the Mosaic legislation on this subject 
was for that day humane. The opportunity was to be given toa 
besieged city to surrender and to become tributary. The inhab- 
itants had the option of saving their lives.t} The Hebrews were 
forbidden to do, as the Greeks did,—cut down the fruit-trees in 
a district which they invaded. If an attractive female was capt- 
ured, she might be taken to wife, and then must be treated as a 
wife; but it was forbidden “to sell her at all for money.”{ Who- 
ever has read Homer, or studied the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monuments, or even read the history of the Thirty Years’ War, 
may be safely trusted to pronounce a judgment on the spirit and 
tendency of this legislation. The Jews were forced to fight in 
self-defense, surrounded as they were by powerful and aggressive 
nations. But they did not become a warlike people. War was 
never the great occupation; military distinction never counted 
for so much as was the case in other nations; and there were 
checks upon enforeed military service, as remarkable as they 
were beneficent. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has just observations respecting 
monarchy among the Hebrews. Their leaders recognized the 
advantages of a free commonwealth, and felt it to be more 
consonant with their idea and function as a people. But when 
the people—being what they were—preferred monarchy, mon- 
archy was allowed. But the Hebrew kings were not Oriental 
despots. They reigned by consent of the people. There were 
laws which set a limit to their prerogatives. There were fearless 
prophets to rebuke and denounce the proudest of them. The 
right of revolution was maintained. No such man as Nebuchad- 
nezzar would have been endured by the Hebrew people. 

Respecting Hebrew worship, Professor Goldwin Smith 
remarks : 

‘* All the nations worshipped God by sacrifice and through outward forms 
till the mind of man had been raised high enough to worship in spirit and in 
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truth. The Hebrew lawgiver did not originate sacrificial rites, but he 
elevated and purified them, and guarded them against the most horrible aberra- 
tions as to the nature of God and the mode of winning his favor and averting his 
wrath, as all who know the history of heathen sacrifices, Eastern or Western, 
must perceive. The scape-goat has been and is a subject of much mockery 
to philosophers. Moses did not introduce that symbolic way of relieving the 
souls of a people from the burden of sin and assuring them of the mercy of 
God; but he took care that the seape-goat should be a goat, and not, as at 
polished Athens and civilized Rome, a man.” 

The Levites were not a sacerdotal caste. They were set apart 
for service in the ritual by the laying on of the hands of “the 
children of Israel,’ who were gathered in an assembly for the 
purpose. The right to teash was not confined to the priestly 
class. The prophet held a more exalted station than the priest, 
and one might be called, like Amos, to the prophetic office, whose 
occupation had been to tend sheep. 

Slavery has existed among all, or nearly all, uncivilized 
nations. It was universal among the peoples of antiquity. The 
lives of the inhabitants of a conquered place were forfeited by 
the laws of war. They might, at the option of the captor, be 
reduced to slavery. Patriarchal slavery, as it is depicted in the 
Bible, was the mildest form of servitude. It was domestic 
slavery; the servant was one of the family, was a companion of 
the master, was brought into religious fellowship with him, and, 
like a feudal vassal, was armed in his defense. Slavery, as regu- 
lated by the Mosaic enactments, when compared with slavery as 
defined and practiced under Roman law, or even among modern 
nations, was a humane institution. A Hebrew might become a 
slave voluntarily, on account of poverty, or he might be reduced 
to slavery as a penalty for theft. But his servitude was termin- 
able by the satisfaction of just claims upon him, or by the reeur- 
rence of the year of jubilee, which emancipated all slaves of 
Hebrew extraction ; and, in any event, by the expiration of six 
years from the time when he became a slave. His master was 
enjoined to treat him not as “a bond-servant,” but as “ an hired- 
servant,” and “not to rule over him with rigor.” When his 
servitude came to an end, his master was forbidden “ to let him 
go away empty.”* With regard to marriage, a master might 
give to a Hebrew slave a non-Hebrew wife, herself a slave, for 
the time of his servitude, but she and her children remained with 
the master—a provision which, however harsh it may appear to 
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us, was not harsh when compared with the ordinary codes and 
customs of slavery. <A father might, for money, dispose of his 
daughter ; but this was with a view to her marriage, and was one 
branch of the patria potestas, the paternal prerogative. The 
purchase-money might be looked upon somewhat in the light of 
a dowry. Enactments were carefully made for her protection in 
case she did not become a wife of the one to whom she was given, 
or of his son.* As regards non-Hebrew slaves, they might be 
manumitted. There were regulations for their protection and 
comfort, such as no other ancient nation framed. The willful 
murder of a slave was visited with the same penalty as the 
murder of a freeman. A serious injury, such as the loss of 
an eye or a tooth, was to be recompensed by giving the slave his 
liberty. Kidnapping, and the surrender of fugitive slaves flying 
from a heathen master, were punished. The general treatment of 
slaves under the Old Testament law was gentle. The Hebrew is 
most emphatically commanded to be kind to the stranger and 
not to maltreat or oppress him. “Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” “ For the Lord your God is a God of gods, and Lord of 
lords, a great God, a mighty and terrible, which regardeth not 
persons, nor taketh reward. He doth execute the judgment of 
the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, in giving him 
food and raiment. Love ye, therefore, the stranger; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” The slave, like his master, did 
no work one day in seven. He partook with the family in the 
most solemn acts of public worship. He even took part in the 
family festival of the Passover. There was no policy looking to 
the multiplying of slaves. There were no slave markets. Israel 
was never a “slave-power,” as were Athens, Rome, and other 
ancient states. 

We may pause for a moment to advert to the attitude of 
Christianity toward slavery. If Christianity had made war di- 
rectly on the constitution of society, had undertaken to reduce 
the government of Nero to a moderate and legitimate exercise of 
authority, had attempted to define the distinction between just 
service and unjust servitude,—if Christianity had attempted 
these things, it would have had a short stay in the world. What 
did the Apostles do? They inculeated the golden rule. They 
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insisted on the equality of men before God. They enjoined the 
exercise of justice and love. They taught that both master and 
slave had a Master in common, to whom both were answerable. 
They counseled slaves not to resist even harsh masters, but to 
bear their sufferings with patience and fortitude. They bade 
masters render to their bond-servants that which is just and 
equal. Paul sent back Onesimus to Philemon, no longer as a 
servant, but as a brother beloved. In a word, Christian Ethics, 
or the bearings of the Law of Love on social relations, were not 
developed in all their ramifications in a moment. They were left to 
be brought gradually to the consciousness of Christian men, and 
thus to be intelligently and peacefully realized in social organiza- 
tion. If Christianity did not abolishslavery by an instantaneous 
decree, which would have been only a brutum fulmen, it put gun- 
powder under the system. For it was the influence of the Gospel 
which eventually abolished slavery in the Roman Empire and 
serfdom in the Middle Ages; and it is the direct and indirect in- 
fluence of Christianity which has abolished modern slavery, not- 
withstanding the defense of it by undiscerning or interested 
clergymen and churches. 

We return to the Old Testament. There was one thing which 
the Hebrews were to regard with unsparing hatred. This was 
idolatry. They were the Chosen People. They were chosen to 
be the recipients of a revelation; to form a community in which 
the only living and true God should be alone worshiped; 
through which Monotheism should be planted on the earth, and 
a priceless gift be prepared for all nations. 

What shall be said of the extermination of the Canaanites ? 
The moral questions involved in this topic are so grave and 
momentous that, if it were to be discussed adequately, a large 
space would be requisite for their full treatment. But I venture 
upon a few observations. 

In the first place, what reason is alleged for the driving out 
of these tribes, and for destroying them, root and branch? One 
reason was their unexampled vileness and impurity. Another 
reason was the contamination which would make association with 
‘hem the ruin of the Israelites. These old Canaanite tribes were 
steeped in a worse than brutal sensuality. The foulest incest was 
not the extreme point of their pollution. With this bestiality 
Was joined a cruelty which made human sacrifices, the flinging of 
children alive into the flames to appease their gods, congenial to 
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them.* Many of them fled to Tyre and other Phenician towns. 
From what we know of Carthage, which was settled by Canaanite 
worshipers of Baal and Ashtaroth, we can get an idea of the 
savage rites of their idolatry. In the flourishing days of that 
city, hundreds of innocent boys, belonging to the best families, 
were thrown into the fire as a sacrifice to Moloch, the “ horrid 
king” of the old Canaanite religion. “The land is defiled: therefore 
I do visit the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land itself vomiteth 
forth its inhabitants.”t The Israelites were warned not to follow 
the course of the Canaanites, “ That the land spew not you out, 
also, as it spewed out the nations that were before you.” These 
degraded tribes were to be rooted out, “ That they teach you not 
to do after all these abominations, which they have done unto 
their gods.” t 

In the second place, that the Israelites, animated with faith 
in the true God, taught to detest the unspeakable wickedness of 
the Canaanite tribes, considered themselves intrusted with a mis- 
sion to execute God’s judgment upon them, to drive them out and 
destroy them, and to make room for that true religion of which 
they were the exclusive representatives on earth, is an historical 
fact. When they saw afterward the mischief that resulted from 
the influence of the remnant of the Canaanites that were left, they 
were confirmed in the conviction that their destruction was the 
just ordinance of God. They felt that a sacred obligation rested 
on them to sweep the ground clean. 

In the third place, the beneficent results of Revealed Religion, 
the benefits which have gone forth to mankind, and appear in the 
Christian civilization of to day, were contingent, as far as we can 
judge, on the extermination of these tribes. I shall quote here from 
two accomplished historical scholars, neither of whom can be 
accused of a lack of humane feeling, and neither of whom is 
wedded to traditional theological beliefs. Professor Goldwin Smith 
remarks on this topic of “ the penal destruction of the Canaanites”: 

‘* Had they been spared, and reduced to slavery, the result, judging from 
analogy, would have been the deep corruption of the Chosen People. With 
abundance of slave-labor, the Jews would not have taken to industry, nor 
have aequired the virtues which industry alone can produce and guard. 
Their fate would have been like that of the Turks and other conquering 
hordes of the East, which, the rush of conquest once over, have sunk inte 
mere sloth and abject sensuality. And if the morals of the Canaanites are 


truly painted in the Pentateuch, the possession of such slaves would have been 
depraving in the highest degree.” 


* See Levit. xviii. t Ley. xviii. 25. t Deut. xx. 18. 
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More emphatic still are the words of Dr. Arnold: 


“It is better that the wicked should be destroyed a hundred times over 
than that they should tempt those who are as yet innocent to join their 
company. Let us but think what might have been our fate, and the fate of 
every nation under heaven at this hour, had the sword of the Israelites done 
its work more sparingly. Even as it was, the small portions of the Canaanites 
who were left, and the nations around them, so tempted the Israelites by 
their idolatrous practices, that we read continually of the whole people of 
God turning away from his service. But had the heathen lived in the land in 
equal numbers, and still more, had they intermarried largely with the Israel- 
ites, how was it possible, humanly speaking, that any sparks of the light of 
God’s truth should have survived to the coming of Christ? Would not the 
Israelites have lost all their peculiar character? And if they had retained the 
name of Jehovah as of their God, would they not have formed as unworthy 
notions of his attributes, and worshipped him with a worship as abominable, 
as that which the Moabites paid to Chemosh, or the Philistines to Dagon ? 

‘But this was not to be, and therefore the nations of Canaan were to be 
cut off utterly. The Israelites’ sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a 
work of mercy for all the countries of the earth to the very end of the world. 
They seem of very small importance to us now, those perpetual contests with 
the Canaanites, and the Midianites, and the Ammonites, and the Philistines, 
with which the Books of Joshua, and Judges, and Samuel are almost filled. 
We may half wonder that God should have interfered in such quarrels, or have 
changed the course of nature, in order to give one of these nations of Pales- 
tine the victory over another. But in these contests, on the fate of one of 
these nations of Palestine the happiness of the human race depended. The 
Israelites fought not for themselves only, but for us. It might follow that 
they should thus be accounted the enemies of all mankind,—it might be that 
they were tempted by their very distinctness to despise other nations; still 
they did God’s work,—still they preserved unhurt the seed of eternal life, and 
were the ministers of blessing to all other nations, even though they them- 
selves failed to enjoy it.” * 


It is pertinent to remind the reader that acts occurring in 
recent times resembling the destruction of the Canaanites have 
been approved, whether justly or not, by writers of high repute. 
Of the massacre by Cromwell at the siege of Drogheda, Carlyle 


Says: 


‘*Oliver’s proceedings have been the theme of much loud criticism and 
sibylline exeeration, into which it is not our plan to enter at present. Terrible 
surgery this; but is it surgery and judgment, or atrocious murder merely? 
That is a question which should be asked, or answered. Oliver Cromwell did 
believe in God’s judgments; and did‘not believe in the rose-water plan of 
surgery ;— which in fact is this editor’s case too.” . . . “‘An armed sol- 
dier solemnly conscious to himself that he is the soldier of God the Just,—a 
consciousness which it well beseems all soldiers and all men to have always, 


* Quoted by Stanley, “‘ History of the Jewish Church,” L, 283. 
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—armed soldier, terrible as Death, relentless as Doom; doing God’s judg- 
ments on the enemies of God! It is a phenomenon not of a joyful nature ; no, 
but of awful, to be looked at with pious terrer and awe.” 


In the fourth place, as far as the effect upon the Israelites of 
this war of extermination is concerned, there was no wounding 
of sensibility. There was no such departure from the prevalent 
ideas and the prevalent usages of war, as would produce a moral 
deterioration in the Israelites themselves. Rather is it true, 
that feeling themselves the deputies of the Supreme God for the 
infliction of righteous penalties, and for carrying out His pur- 
pose, they would perform their stern task with a kind of sacred 
enthusiasm, distinct from personal revenge and malice, and 
impressed at every step with their own exposure to a like 
retribution in case they should fall back into the pollutions 
of heathenism. An act which, though enjoined by just authority, 
and in its ultimate results beneficent, it might not have been 
possible for a people on a higher stage of moral development to 
perform without a hardening effect on themselves, the Israelites 
could do with no such consequence flowing from it. 

As to the Canaanites themselves, they endured a retribution 
which has often been inflicted, in the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence, on corrupt and enervated races, going down before the 
power of a more vigorous invading people. In the case before 
us, the Supreme Ruler employed human instruments directly 
designated, and, therefore, justly empowered, for the purpose. 
Yet, on this view, it may still be said with truth that the injunce- 
tion to drive out the barbarian tribes took the form that it did on 
account of “the hardness of their hearts.” Had they been more 
susceptible to gentler motives, less inclined themselves to sink 
into debasing idolatry, and had their moral sense been capable of 
discriminations which Christianity has made familiar, the mission 
given to them might have been different. It might then have been 
as safe for Israelites to mingle with the heathen as it was in 
later ages, when no seductions and no terrors could move them 
to take part in idolatry. 

I am not satisfied that the foregoing remarks do not embrace 
the elements of a fair solution of the problem presented by this 
page of the sacred history. But if any think that this solution, 
in the light of the Gospel, by which everything is to be judged, 
is insufficient, the alternative remains to consider—not the 
abhorrence of idolatry, not the disposition to put far from them 
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its orgies and pollutions—but the connected impulse to destroy 

and exterminate which those feelings engendered, as not 
inspired of God, but as a natural impulse and emotion on 
that stage of moral discernment which, on the one hand, was 
elevated above the obtuseness of conscience out of which they 
had been lifted by the light of Revelation, and on the other 
hand, was not so far elevated above it as to enable them to think 
of other means of attaining the desired end. On this theory 
another view must be taken respecting the inspiration of these 
passages in the record. They must be considered as reflecting 
the judgment of the men of “the old time” respecting the deed of 
the Israelites. That deed must be held to have sprung, not from 
an explicit injunction, but from the dictate of a holy, yet imper- 
fectly holy, sentiment. The espousal of this view, however, 
does not deprive a man of the title of Christian. Whether true or 
false, it can be held consistently with the belief that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. This belief it 
is which makes a man a Christian.* 

To sum up what I have to say here upon the Old Testament 
system. It was a national religion. Without a stupendous and 
continuous miracle, in no other way could the true religion get a 
foot-hold on the earth. But miracle is not magic. At that time all 
religions were tribal. The Hebrews were organized by the act of 
God into a theocratic community. He assumed toward them the 
relation of a lawgiver. His legislation, given through prophets, 
extended over all matters of which government was expected to 
take cognizance. Idolatry was weeded out by express enact- 
ments. Apostasy from God was at once impiety and treason. 
Penalties were inflicted upon overt irreligion, not through the 
agency of natural law only, as on the broad field of the world, 
but through civil law, which was acknowledged to emanate 
directly from God. The uncivilized instincts of men were more 
and more curbed by wholesome enactments adapted to their con- 
dition. Increasing disclosures of the character of God purified 
the popular conception of Him. As Revelation advanced, the 
standard of piety and morality rose to a higher grade. Holiness 
came to be a word full of the most sacred meaning. Conscience was 
disciplined. Aspirations for a nearer access to God, for a wider 
reign of God, were awakened. A more full Revelation was an- 


* Matt. xvi. 16-18. Jobn iv. 42, vi. 69. 
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ticipated in the dim future. To the future the longing eyes of 
men were turned. At length the day came for the true religion 
to burst through the bonds of its political form and its external 
ritual. The true King, the hope of prophecy, appeared, not as 
the head of a single commonwealth, but as the Lord and Re- 
deemer of Mankind. Theocracy reached the ideal to which it had 
pointed, and toward which it had striven, from the beginning. 

6. In presenting the evidences of Christianity, the facts 
are first to be established. The facts which are principally 
called in question are the miracles recorded in the Gospels. An 
atheist cannot credit the narrative of a miracle, for he knows of 
no power competent to perform one. A deist who believes in an 
idle deity who lets the world go on of itself, and takes little 
interest in the well-being of men, will distrust all testimony to 
miracles, be it as cogent as testimony ever can be. But a theist, 
whose God is a benevolent Being and pities human distress, even 
the distress of those who have willfully forsaken Him, will regard 
a Revelation as not improbable, and miracles, a part and evi- 
dence of it, as not unlikely to occur. 

Without considering, for the present, questions relating to 
the authorship and date of the Gospels, it is affirmed to be impos- 
sible to account for the beginnings of Christianity, and for facts 
which every sensible person admits respecting Christ, his teach- 
ing, and the foundation of the Church, without allowing that 
miracles such as are narrated in the Gospels, including His res- 
urrection, were actually wrought. The known fact—a fact 
attested by the Apostle Paul,* an unimpeachable witness—that 
the Apostles themselves professed to work miracles by a power 
derived from Christ, makes it highly probable that they believed 
miracles to have been wrought by him. What made them believe 
this, if they had not seen them? Repeated injunctions of Christ 
not to report his miracles are an obviously authentic part of 
the Gospel history; and this proves that the events to which 
these injunctions refer actually took place. Cautions, plainly 
authentic, proceeding from him, addressed to his disciples, against 
making too much of miracles, are a proof that they were actually 
wrought. There is teaching of Christ, the authenticity of which 
cannot reasonably be disputed, which is meaningless unless cer- 
tain miracles were the occasion of it. An example is the message 
sent to John the Baptist, when he inquired if Jesus were really 


* Gal. iii. 4; IL Cor. xii. 12. 
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the Christ (Matt. xi. 4, Luke vii. 22). Other examples are con 
versations of Jesus with over-rigid observers of the Sabbath ; 


they complained that he had healed the sick on that holy day. 


His answer on one occasion (Luke xiv. 5) implies that the healing 
was of a desperate malady. The charge that Jesus cast out 
demons by Beelzebub proves that he restored demoniacs, like the 
madman of Gadara, to reason and health. The resort to this 
imputation proves that the cures of this kind which he wrought 
were not parallel with any exorcisms with which the Jews were 
familiar. The fact that not a miracle is attributed to John 
the Baptist should convince one that the miracles attributed to 
Jesus were really done. John was considered by the Apostles 
inferior to none of the prophets. Why are not marvelous works 
connected with the accounts of him? Why are no miracles 
ascribed to Jesus himself, before his public ministry? The later, 
apocryphal Gospels do this; but not the Gospels of the canon. 
It is impossible to explain the faith of Jesus in himself as the 
Messiah, or the persevering faith of the disciples in him, if he 
wrought no miracles. Strauss called the miracles myths, grow- 
ing out of the fixed expectation that the Messiah, when he should 
come, would do such works. How, then, could they consider 
Jesus the Messiah, if he did not do them? To one who studies 
the Gospel history, it is plain that miracles enter into the nexus 
of well-attested occurrences, and cannot be dissected out of it. 
The crowning miracle of Christianity—the resurrection of Jesus 
—is supported by proof which cannot be invalidated. Every- 
body who knows anything about the subject will concede that the 
unanimous faith of the Apostles in the resurrection, as having 
occurred the third day after his death, is the cause of the con- 
tinued existence of Christianity beyond that date. Whether 
Christianity should survive or perish turned on that pivot. To 
explain that belief of the Apostles, for which they were ready to 
lay down their lives,—that inspiring belief which raised them 
from the depths of despondency, and transformed them from 
timid fugitives to courageous heralds, going forth to confront 
and conquer all opposition,—to explain this belief, if it was not 
founded on fact, is a tough problem for skepticism to solve. The 
Apostle Paul, who was converted in the year 35, about five years 
after the crucifixion; who, three years later, spent a fortnight with 
Peter at Jerusalem; * who was conversant at the time with the tes- 
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timony given by the Apostles, presents in detail the successive 
manifestations of Jesus to them and to the other disciples; in one 
instance, to five hundred at once.* These interviews were a 
definite number; they began at a certain time, they ceased alto- 
gether at a certain time. This circumstance, taken in connection 
with all the other phenomena which no candid skeptic will deny 
to have entered into the testimony of the Apostles on this sub- 
ject, excludes the theory of hallucination. Moreover, the psycho- 
logical conditions which it would be necessary to assume in 
order to render self-delusion possible on their part were wholly 
wanting. They were mourning as for a lost cause. Nothing 
but an objective event of the most impressive character could 
have revived their spirit, and produced that revulsion of feeling 
out of which the whole subsequent history of the Christian 
religion sprang. t 

An objection to the credibility of the Gospel miracles is often 
drawn from the fabulous miracles which abound in the records 
of pagan antiquity, and in the legends of the saints. The objec- 
tion is plausible, but it is fallacious in logic, and is based on a 
superficial resemblance. The miracles of the Gospel are for a 
higher end; they are for the purpose of revelation. They mark 
the opening epochs in the establishment of the kingdom of God 
on earth. For the diffusion of that kingdom they are not re- 
quired. Again, the miracles of the Gospel were not wrought in 
coincidence with a prevailing system, and for the furtherance of 
it; they had not the enthusiasm of believers, and their already 
established faith behind them. They created that faith, they 
kindled that enthusiasm. This is a most significant difference. 
Moreover, the temptations to fraud in the case of ecclesiastical 
miracles are such as had no place when Christianity was first 
introduced by Christ and the Apostles. The qualifications of the 
witnesses to medieval and patristic marvels cannot for amoment 
be compared to those possessed by the disciples of Jesus. Any 
one may see this who will take the trouble to read the contem- 
porary lives of Saint Francis. Once more, the Gospel miracles 
were none of them merely tentative. There were not a few 
instances of miraculous cure connected with numerous failures, 
as in the case of the Jansenist miracles, referred to by Hume. 


*I. Cor. xv. 1-8. 
+For a more detailed discussion of the credibility of the miracles, see 
my article in the “ Princeton Review,” Jan., 1881. 
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Had this been the fact, vigilant enemies would have blazoned it 
abroad at once. I do not dwell on the grotesque character of the 
ecclesiastical miracles as a class, in comparison with the dignity 
of those narrated in the Gospels; nor do I touch on other points 
of disparity which put credulous chroniclers of antiquity and of 
the Middle Ages in an utterly diverse category as regards trust- 
worthiness from that held by the founders and first teachers of 
the Christian religion. 

Thus far I have spoken of miracles without specially con- 
sidering the origin of the Gospels. That we have in these narra- 
tives the testimony substantially, to say the least, as it was given 
by the Apostles, there is no valid reason to doubt. To begin 
with the manuscripts. The allegation that because we have not 
the original documents we do not know whether the copies extant 
are not falsified, can only come from sheer ignorance. It is im- 
possible to account for the agreement of the manuscripts which 
exist, including the most ancient Uncials,—to make no account 
here of the minor diversities which give occasion for textual 
criticism,— without concluding that they correspond to the 
original compositions, and to the copies in use in the life-time 
of the authors.* It is a sufficient answer to illiterate objections 
of this sort that we have better proofs of the integrity of the 
Gospels than of any other ancient writings. They were in use 
by numerous widely scattered societies. These could not have 
conspired, had they been so disposed, to corrupt the text. They 
appeared in early translations, as the Peshito, or Syrian, and the 
Old Italic, the basis, in part, of the Vulgate. They are quoted by 
a body of ancient ecclesiastical authors in the East and West. It 
is enough to say that if one questions the integrity of the Gospels, 
he ought never to quote a line of Homer, no complete manuscript 
of whom is older than the thirteenth century. He ought never 
to cite Mareus Aurelius, or Plato, or any other heathen sage. In 
truth, he should never refer to ancient history, for the bulk of 
our information respecting it is derived directly from ancient 
writers, whose autograph manuscripts perished long ago, and 
were documents concerning which we have generally far less 


evidence than we have respecting the writings of the New 
Testament. 


* For the proof in detail, see Norton’s ‘‘Genuineness of the Gospels,” 
or my article, ‘“‘ How the New Testament came down to us,” in “ Scribner's 
Monthly,” February, 1881. 
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As to the authorship of the Gospels, I will state what I believe 
to be the outcome of sound and impartial critical study. The 
second Gospel, which many now think to have been the first 
written, is the work of Mark, who was for a time a companion of 
the Apostle Peter, and, perhaps, has transferred some part of 
that Apostle’s vivacity to his pages. On the ground of a com- 
parison of the contents of Mark and Matthew, some have con- 
tended that not quite all of the second Gospel in its present form 
emanated from Mark, but that a portion of the matter was, at an 
early day, added by some other hand. I see no good reason for 
this opinion. There are no traces of a proto-Mark in antiquity. 
The second Gospel and the Book of Acts were written by a Gen- 
tile Christian, who journeyed for a time with the Apostle Paul, 
and whose afiirmation that he had gathered his knowledge of the 
words and actions of Christ from eye-witnesses, is entitled to full 
eredit. The first Gospel is ascribed to Matthew by the early 
Christian writers without dissent, although it is said to have 
been first written in the Hebrew language, and it is thought now 
to have received some additional matter from the early disciple, 
whoever he was, who transferred it into Greek. It existed in 
Greek at the date when it is spoken of by Papias, a contemporary 
of the Apostle John. There is internal evidence which, in my 
judgment, is of a most convincing character, that these three 
Gospels existed in their present form about A. D. 70, or when 
some of the Apostles, and a multitude whom they had taught, 
were still living. The genuineness of the Gospel of John has 
been of late persistently, but, as I think, unsuccessfully assailed. 
If there are difficulties connected with the supposition of its 
genuineness, there are far greater difficulties attending the oppo- 
site hypothesis. Only one fact belonging to the external evi- 
dence may here be given. Irenzeus, a man of unquestioned pro- 
bity, Bishop of Lyons in the latter part of the second century, by 
whom, as by all of his contemporaries, the Fourth Gospel was 
received without doubt or question, had personally known in the 
East the Martyr Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, and had heard 
him describe the appearance and manners of the Apostle John, 
whom Polyearp had personally known at Ephesus, where the 
Apostle spent his closing years. It is morally impossible that 
Ireneus received a Gospel as from John which Polyearp knew 
nothing of, or that Polycarp could have been mistaken on a 
point like this. 
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When all the literary evidence is scanned, and all the collateral 
proofs weighed, the conclusion will be that we have presented to 
us in the Gospels the story which the Apostles told of what they 
had seen and heard in their intercourse with Jesus. In these in- 
artificial narratives the testimony of the original Disciples is 
fairly laid before us. 

The question recurs, are the Apostles to be believed? If not, 
shall we say that they are knaves, or that they are fools? The 
idea of their being knaves who were so anxious to become “ the 
offscouring of all things” that they made up a lie—made up 
a lie for the pleasure of dying for it—this idea is happily obso- 
lete. But were they fools? Were they half-crazed enthusiasts 
who imagined that they saw such things as the cure of the leper, 
after the Sermon on the Mount, or the stopping of the bier at 
Nain, and the raising from the dead of the Widow’s son, when 
no such things occurred? Did Jesus, then, who is lauded as a 
great reformer, as one who knew human nature, a teacher of pre- 
eminent wisdom, select a band of fools for his chosen companions, 
to make up his family? And did he choose them for the express 
purpose of observing what He should say and do, that they might 
go forth and relate it to others? In what light does this theory 
place Christ? Turn to the narratives: were there ever stronger 
marks of truth? Artless, with no effort to parry objections, or 
anticipate cavils, the manner of the writers is that of honest men. 
The narrative given by the Apostles is objective; they are taken 
up in the subject matter; they are oblivious of the bearing of 
what they relate on their own repute; they tell their own faults, 
their own unfaithfulness to Christ, their cowardice, treachery, 
desertion. They set down the sharp rebukes which they received 
from his lips. There is no effort at concealment, nor is there any 
irace of exaggeration. There are none of the exclamations of 
wonder, none of the expletives and asseverations which belong to 
fictitious testimony. All is simple, unadorned, marked with the 
unmistakable signs of truthfulness. These are witnesses before 
whose eyes great and wonderful things have passed,—so great and 
wonderful that in the presence of them all personal considerations 
are lost out of sight. If the portrait which they incidentally pre- 
sent of Jesus in his transcendent purity and goodness—a portrait 
in which Divine authority, and power above that of men, are 
strangely yet inseparably mingled with human meekness and 
sympathy — does not correspond to a reality which they had seen 
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and known, then who gave to these unpracticed authors, to these 
apostolic witnesses, destitute of artistic skill, the ability to pro- 
duce such a marvelous creation of fancy? If this be, indeed, 
their creation, let us worship them! 

7. What shall be said of the objection to the credibility of 
the Gospels from alleged discrepancies? The first thing to be 
said is that the objection is irrelevant. Discrepancies and in- 
accuracies belong to almost all testimony. On the principle that 
a witness or an author is to be discredited if he fails of accuracy 
in all particulars, it would be impossible to believe anything. 
Courts of law would have to be shut up. All books of history, 
including narratives written from personal observation,—much 
more, such as are based on them,— would be worthless. Paley, 
one of the ablest defenders of Christianity in the last century, 
justly says: “I know not amore rash or unphilosophical conduct 
of the understanding than to reject the substance of a story, by 
reason of some diversity in the circumstances with which it is 
related. The usual character of human testimony is substantial 
truth under cireumstantial variety. This is what the daily ex- 
perience of courts of justice teaches. When accounts of a trans- 
action come from the mouths of different witnesses, it is seldom 
that it is not possible to pick out apparent or real inconsistencies 
between them. These inconsistencies are studiously displayed by 
an adverse pleader, but oftentimes with little impression upon the 
minds of the judges. On the contrary, a close and minute agree- 
ment induces the suspicion of confederacy and fraud.” Contem- 
porary historians, although honest and painstaking, usually fail 
to accord with one another in some particulars of the narrative. 
They may differ as regards quite important circumstances, and 
yet their general credibility not be shaken. The accounts of the 
assassination of Julius Cesar contain numerous discrepancies ; so 
it is with the ancient narratives of the murder of Cicero. Yet 
Cesar and Cicero were killed, and the main circumstances can 
be well ascertained, and even minor particulars arrived at, by a 
comparison of authorities. Some maintain that Colonel Prescott 
commanded at Bunker Hill; others that General Putnam was in 
the chief command. However the question may be determined, 
or if it cannot be determined, there is no doubt that a conflict 
occurred there, and no doubt as to the essential facts. Macaulay’s 
history of England is not made worthless because he confounded 
William Penn, the Quaker, with George Penn, the pardon-broker. 
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Where variations occur in testimony, or inaccuracies in any 
single witness or reporter, the only question is whether they are 
of such a number and character as to destroy the general trust- 
worthiness of the narrators, and to cast doubt on the substantial 
contents of their tale. If not, they may furnish material for a 
pettifogger to deal with, but they will have no weight with a 
discerning judge or an intelligent critic. 

Applying these principles to the Evangelists, we shall find 
that their general credibility is rather confirmed than weakened 
by the blemishes alleged to exist in their narratives. It is true 
that Strauss and critics of that stamp have tried to break down 
this testimony by making a parade of verbal diferences, and by 
opposing a clause taken from one author against a clause picked 
out of another. It is true of Strauss, as of many others, that he 
reasons often in a circle, impeaching one author on account of 
the statement of another whom he likewise impeaches. The 
method, as thus pursued, is a sophistical one, and is parallel to 
instances of artificial harmonizing which well-meaning but 
ill-judging defenders of the Gospels have sometimes resorted to 
in order to remove real or apparent inconsistencies. Our histo- 
rian, Mr. Prescott, began to read Strauss, but soon laid aside the 
book on account of the false and unfair method which marks 
the diseussion,—a method subversive of the canons of sound 
historical criticism 

Whatever opinion is entertained on the question whether the 
narrations in the Gospel histories admit of being reconciled in 
all particulars,—a question on which Christian scholars are still 
divided,—it can be clearly shown that in numerous instances 
where it has been pretended that contradictions exist, this 
opinion is erroneous. It must be remembered that these books 
are not formal histories. They are memoirs. There is no aim 
at completeness. They are not from the pen of expert writers. 
Circumstances, even very important facts, may be left out of one 
and recorded by another. In narratives of this character, 
whether oral or written, there is often an appearance of incon- 
sistency where some additional circumstance not introduced 
would at once dispel this appearance. One has only to observe 
the narratives of daily occurrences as they are given by one’s 
friends who are possessed of an average degree of accuracy, to 
discern the fallacy and unfairness of much of the adverse 
criticism of the Gospels. But, as I have intimated above, if no 
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single transaction were described by any two Evangelists, either 
in precise agreement with one another, or in precise correspond- 
ence to the facts, no inference could be drawn against the sub- 
stantial truthfulness of their narratives. The fact would compel 
a modification of a conception of inspiration which many enter- 
tain, but would leave the essential facts in the life of Jesus, his 
miracles and resurrection included, untouched. 

— 8. We leave the Gospel history to glance at Christianity on 
the doctrinal side. Christianity is the religion of redemption. 
It rests on the presupposition of Theism, and stands or falls 
with it. The being of God being acknowledged, the one postu- 
late of Christianity is the doctrine of sin. In affirming that sin 
is a dominating principle, or in declaring the general sinfulness 
of mankind, the Gospel brings forward a truth made evident by 
the individual’s personal consciousness and observation, implied 
in the laws, customs, languages, and literature of the world, and 
manifested in the entire history of the race. Christianity does 
not create moral evil. On this subject of human wickedness it does 
nothing more than reiterate what the foremost of heathen poets 
and philosophers have united in asserting. Seneca is as severe 
in the accusation which he brings against mankind as Paul, 
though the Stoic’s moral abhorrence of the guilt which he 
denounces is less intense. Those who find fault with Christian 
teaching seldom avoid implying a prevalence of sin which they 
will not consent explicitly to allow. We hear them call slavery 
“a hideous crime,” the sum of abominations. But slavery, up to 
a recent day, has existed almost everywhere, and in all ages. 
The class of oppressors who are directly responsible for it have 
been strong enough and numerous enough to hold their victims 
in subjection. It has commonly been true that the slave has 
been ready, at any time, to take, when he could, the position of 
a master. Mankind, then, have been engaged, from the dawn oi 
history, in the perpetration of what is termed a hideous crime. 
Wars of conquest are denounced as flagrantly wicked. But war 
has been the great business of the race, and no homage, no hon- 
ors, no rewards have been so great as those bestowed on the con- 
queror. What are generally deemed the purest religions are 
charged with having incorporated into their sacred books, their 
creed and rites, features indicative of the direst cruelty. What 
must be the moral condition of a race whose theology and wor- 
ship are said to be the offspring of cruel and vindictive passions? 
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Christianity broaches no new doctrine when it teaches that moral 
unworthiness belongs, though in different degrees, to men in 
common; that evil-doing is the habit of the race, though respon- 
sibility and guilt are personal. If there be a mystery in the uni- 
versality of sin, viewed in connection with personal agency as its 
necessary source, and the condition, sine qud non, of its guilt, it 
is not a mystery which the Gospel originates. It inheres in the 
facts, which are as patent to the enlightened heathen as to the 
Christian, and stare every man in the face. Christianity brings 
out in a clear light the identity of sin as a principle, although Sto- 
icism was not blind to this truth. Unrighteous anger is not liter- 
ally murder ; but it is, in a minor degree, the same evil which in 
murder appears full-grown. Itismurderin the germ. Ambition 
is not avarice; but both are alike selfish. Take what specific 
form it may, sin is a violation of righteous law, a disregard of 
rightful authority, a preference of a narrow interest to the uni- 
versal good. All moral obligations are so bound together that 
he who offends in one point is guilty of all. Law is one, and 
Love is one, and Love is the Law. Christianity, as it recognizes 
the love of God as the first and supreme duty, traces all special 
forms of excessive self-love and evil-doing to the separation of 
man from communion with God. Here is the fons et origo ma- 
lorum. In the void created in the human soul by the renunciation 
and loss of God, all idolatries have their origin ; not merely the 
worship of deities devised by the imagination, but the idolatry 
of the world—the inordinate love of pleasure, power, fame, 
wealth. Ethies has the springs of its life in religion. Morality, 
divorced from religion, is a plant cut off from its root. It may 
retain its freshness and fragrance for a time, but in time it with- 
ers and perishes This idea of the moral and spiritual life of 
man as having their living source in man’s fellowship with God, 
in whom he lives, is one pervading idea of the Bible. It isa 
vital bond between the Old Testament and the New. It makes 
Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, and all the worshipers of God in 
the old time, even when their ethical development was as crude 
and imperfect as their agriculture or architecture, of one com- 
pany with John and Paul and the holiest of Christian saints. 
Christianity has no hope for mankind, whether as individuals or 
communities, except in the return of mankind to God. It looks 
on men who stand in no relation of affectionate loyalty to God 
as wasting their substance in a far country, and summons them 
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back to the Father’s house. Christianity is for sinners. “They 
that are whole need no physician.” He who will think earnestly 
enough to grasp, in its full reality, the fact of sin, is prepared at 
least to understand Christianity. 

Communion with God is mediated and restored through 
Jesus Christ. He is sent to save that which was lost. He came 
not to fulminate a deserved sentence of condemnation ; He came 
not to condemn, but to save the world. His function is to break 
down walls of separation, the separation of men from each other, 
the alienation of mankind from God. No work so sublime was 
ever undertaken on the earth. It is to form a universal society, 
the bond of which is Love. It is to organize a spiritual com- 
munity, embracing the race of man, and having its center in 
Himself; a society to be trained for a future and perfect devel- 
opment of human nature in an immortal state. He who is to 
effect the reunion of man to God is himself the Son of God as 
well as the Son of Man. There is a mysterious community of 
being with the Father, an inscrutable derivation distinct from 
that of all creaturely existences, of which the human relation of 
sonship is to finite apprehension the most expressive symbol. 
There is an incarnation, a great act of self-sacrifice. That nature 
of the Deity which is called in the technical language of theology 
the Trinity, is a mysterious truth. That is, it is a truth with 
regard to which we know that it is, also to a certain extent what 
it is, but not how it is. We know that a plant grows from the 
seed; we know that it grows, but very imperfectly how it grows. 
We know that bodies attract each other in the inverse ratio of 
the square of their distances. We know that a result takes 
place, but not in the least how it takes place: “ attraction” 
is a figure of speech. So of the connection of soul and body, and 
of a thousand other things. So true is it that omne exit in 
mysterium. We may know that two attributes co-exist in an 
eutity, but how they do or can we may be ignorant. A mysteri- 
ous truth may be clear in its practical relations. It is thus with 
the divine sonship of Christ. Endowed with all human sensi- 
bilities, exposed to temptation, He devotes Himself, in obedience 
to the will of God, to the task of bearing witness for Him, and 
with an absorbing sympathy to the work of bringing men to re- 
pentance. In the prosecution of this work His love to God and 
man, though always without flaw, is developed, in the experi- 
ences of life and of death, to an absolute perfection. On the 
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cross, he partakes of death, the wages of sin, and through the 
absolute self-devotion of sympathy attains to such a living ap- 
prehension of man’s guilt and ill-desert, and of the condemnation 
of sin felt in the divine mind, that through the cross the com- 
munion between Him, and between mankind as represented in 
Him, and the holy and loving God reaches its consummation. 
It is a communion in which there is a full, intelligent sanction, 
on man’s side, of the justice of God in the penal allotment of 
death, and in His righteous displeasure at sin. Thus in Christ, 
as a center, communion between God and man was restored. In 
the case of all who enter into the work of Christ with sympathy, 
which is a work done not for Himself but for his fellow-men, 
there is a guaranty that pardon will not be mistaken for indul- 
gence. There is a guaranty that from Him will go forth upon 
those who give up their isolated individuality, and seek for a new 
life in fellowship with Him, an influence adequate not only to 
implant and sustain a filial allegiance to God, but to infuse into 
conscience a sense of His holy anger at sin, as vivid as if they 
had themselves been visited with the punishment due to their 
sins. It is not strange if there should be questions respecting 
the Atonement which neither man nor angel can answer. To 
say that the Atonement makes God placable is false. “He 
so loved the world,” ete. It is no bribe to an unmerciful 
judge. It is not a commercial transaction, a price paid for 
a dispensation of pardon. It is a substitute for punishment, 
embracing in it certain elements of punishment itself, and doing 
for the satisfaction of God’s own feeling, for the moral order 
disturbed by the violation of law, and thus for the protection of 
authority and the prevention of transgressions in the future, a 
work like that which the infliction of the curse threatened by 
conscience and the law would fulfill. As to the vicarious feature 
of the Atonement, its analogies are seen wherever we look,—in 
families and the succession of generations, in the entailment of 
evils and blessings, and even in material nature all around us 
where life springs out of death. “Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground, it abideth alone.” The call for an unconditioned 
absolution, with no correlated work for the manifestation and 
vindication of justice, is not a call that comes up from the human 
soul when it is deeply penetrated with a sense of guilt. Crim- 
inals, when their consciences have been aroused, and they have 
been struck with the iniquity of their deeds, have preferred to 
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suffer the penalty. When a terrible crime is committed, which 
spreads grief and dismay through a nation, men demand, if the 
perpetrator was sane and responsible, that the penalty should be 
inflicted in its full severity. This demand springs not merely or 
chiefly from a regard for public safety; it is the voice of nature 
asserting an eternal fitness of things. Who dare say, then, that 
if sin is remitted, if the transgressor is approached with offers of 
forgiveness, that there ought not to be a corresponding revela- 
tion of the sanctities of justice? Who dare say that the process 
of reconciliation ought not to include something of the nature of 
expiation? It is easy to caricature these things. It is easy to 
paint the righteous anger of God against evil-doing as a personal 
feeling, a passion, instead of the holy, impersonal sentiment of 
conscience. It is easy to represent the Atonement as suffering 
imposed on the innocent One, when it was suffering voluntarily 
assumed and endured by Him. There is no element in the 
Atonement which may not be distorted by ignorance or by prej- 
udice. Against all theoretical objections, there is the fact that 
millions of human beings have found in it a reconciliation to God 
in which nothing of His fatherly character is obscured, while the 
perception of the guilt and peril of sin has been increasingly 
deepened instead of being dulled. 

By the moral victery achieved on the cross there was a libera- 
tion from death. When sin was expelled from human nature in 
the person of the Representative of mankind, who thereby stored 
ap in Himself a potency of spiritual life, of holiness and good- 
ness, for the race of which he was the head, or the second Adam, 
the resurrection was a normal consequence. Set free from the 
limitations of space and time, while retaining all human sym- 
pathies and the fruits of a human experience perfected on the 
cross, He can act from the spiritual sphere with a more wide-spread 
efficiency. He is the herald, the type, the author of a perfected 
humanity. The kingdom of God, in consequence of the glorified 
form of being which belongs to its Head, attains to its universal 
form, where there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
male nor female, and in which neither to Jerusalem nor Mount 
Gerizim is it needful to resort for the worship of the Father. 
How sublime is the progress of that kingdom! We can trace it 
back to the remote age when a single nomad chief, having a liv- 
ing faith in the true God, broke away from his home and kindred, 
and wandered over the hills of Palestine. We can look on it 
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many centuries later, when it was threatened with complete 
destruction by colossal empires on its borders, when its narrow 
strip of territory was trampled down by their invading armies, 
when its people were deported in a mass to foreign lands to serve 
heathen masters, when it seemed on the verge of utter extinction, 
but when, even in the darkest hours, its prophets proclaimed that 
it would rise from the dust and would overspread the whole 
earth. We behold it in the final stage of its development, when 
the predicted King, with only a handful of Galilean peasants for 
his followers, declared that against it the powers of Hades—the 
powers of death and destruction which swallow up everything 
earthly — should never prevail. We observe the kingdom grow- 
ing as from a grain of mustard-seed, diffusing its power as leaven 
hidden in measures of meal, traveling from land to land, sup- 
planting ancient religions, surviving, in full vigor, the rise and 
fall of nations. We open the New Testament and find that “it 
breathes in every page boundless hope for the future, together 
with the charity which is the source of social effort, and with the 
faith which carries each man beyond the sensual objects of his 
own short life. And it closes with that splendid vision of the 
consummation of all Christian effort in the perfect reign of God 
en earth, from which folly attempts to cast, like an astrol- 
oger, the horoscope of nations; but which is in truth the last 
voice of Christianity, as it passes from the hands of the Apos- 
tles and commits itself to the dark and dangerous tide of 
human affairs, breaking forth in the assurance of final victory.” 
Where, save in Christianity, is there a prospect of a-grand and 
inspiring future for man on earth? Where else is an antidote to 
the pessimism which creeps into the modern mind when it turns 
away from Christian Revelation? What is there to kindle 
enthusiasm in Stoic or Agnostic anticipations of an approaching 
resolution of all things into chaos, to be followed by new cycles 
of development in endless and aimless succession? Say not that 
the kingdom of God is to be explained by a “Semitic genius for 
monotheism.” It is a historical blunder. What was the mono- 
theism of Assyrian, and Babylonian, and Phenician, of the 
devotee of Baal, of Astarte, of Moloch? And Mohammedanism 
was the old Abrahamic theism, partly inherited and partly 
caught up from Judaism and a degenerate Christianity. Hebrew 
monotheism was no result of mere natural instinct; it won for 
itself a footing and a permanent life only through arduous 
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conflict with tendencies to polytheism and idolatry. The native 
Semitic tendency may be seen in the unspeakable abominations 
of the Chaldean ritual, which were escaped by Abraham when he 
left his father, who even then had begun “to worship other 
gods.” The proposed offering up of Isaae was not unlikely the 
turning-point where he cast behind him the idea of immolating 
human victims on the altar, one of the horrible features of 
worship in Babylon and Tyre. 


There ought to be no need of contending for the reasonable- 
ness of the Christian doctrine of the influence of the Spirit of 
God upon the human soul. With the idea of a divine influence 
upon the minds of men heathen antiquity found no difficulty. 
The analogies of a quickening, elevating, renovating power, 
superadded to definite instruction, and going forth from person 
to person, are familiar. Inquiries into the relation of the Spirit’s 
influence to the free agency of the human will are only one 
branch of a problem which belongs as much to philosophy as to 
theology. They present no greater embarrassment in the matter 
of religion than in connection with any other department of 
human agency. Arguments for fatalism, such as they are, 
sweep over the entire field of voluntary activity. Theconsistency 
of free-will and responsibility with the efficacy of inducements is 
as capable of vindication when repentance and conversion are 
the results produced as when it is the building of a house or the 
marrying of a wife. 

The Christian conception of God includes that which is posi- 
tive in Deism and Pantheism, excluding that which is negative 
and one-sided. Spinoza, in his affirmations, is not so far wrong, 
nor is Emerson, in his essay on “The Over-soul.” The differ- 
ence between the Deistic and Pantheistie idea on the one hand, 
and the Christian idea on the other, is the difference between a 
hemisphere and a globe. For Christianity, at the same time that 
it teaches the immeanence of God in the world, and His all- 
pervading energy, likewise holds fast to His transcendence. 
It saves thus the personality of God and the free activity of 
man, both of which are essential to religion, religion being the 
communion of person with person. Christianity, in distinction 
from the religions and philosophies of heathenism, affirms 
creation, and denies every species of Dualism, thereby consist- 
ently maintaining that God is an absolute being, a being not 
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depending on anything beyond Himself for the realization of His 
essential attributes. 

It is impossible for the human mind to entertain a more 
exalted notion of the character of God than Christianity presents 
in the fore-front of its teaching. God is Love. This is not the 
assertion of the Apostle John alone. Whoever thinks that Paul 
did not cherish a similar idea will disabuse his mind of this false 
impression by reading the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Such is the teaching of Christ. “The bruised 
reed He will not break,” ete. The mission of Christ is founded 
on the love and compassion of God toward evil-doers, toward 
those inimical to Him. The Old Testament Scriptures, in which 
law and justice are made prominent as a prerequisite in the 
moral education of man for the Gospel of forgiveness, dwell, 
also, on the love of God. He is “long-suffering,” “ plenteous in 
merey,” feeling toward all who revere Him a father’s pity for 
his children, “forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.” Never- 
theless, throughout the Scriptures, it is a holy Love which is 
predicated of God. Love is of necessity holy. Love infolds in 
itself hatred. It is impossible to love one thing without hating 
its moral opposite. He who loves the well-being of men must 
proportionately hate that which is fatal to man’s well-being. He 
who is benevolent cannot avoid recoiling with abhorrence from 
malevolence and selfishness. That love of right is spurious the 
obverse side of which is not the detestation of wrong. The 
Great Teacher, therefore, in conformity with prophets and 
apostles, sets forth the righteous anger of God against sin—a 
displeasure which expresses itself in the divine administration 
of the world. This aspect of the character of God and of His 
government is not a proper object for concealment or apology; 
from beginning to end of the Bi'ic, He is represented as ten- 
derly meeting every penitent, as giving a welcome to the repent- 
ing soul like that of the father in the parable to the Prodigal 
Son who “had wasted his living among harlots.” “Though your 
sins are as scarlet they shall be as white as snow.” Atthe same 
time, toward the impenitent who persist in trampling on sacred 
obligations, obligations which bind together the moral system, as 
gravitation holds together the physical, He presents Himself in 
the character of a Judge who will “by no means clear the 
guilty.” It is “indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil,” but “glory, honor, and 
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peace to every man that worketh good.” Whoever cannot endure 
this character, whoever wants an indiscriminate lenity or indul- 
gence, or no divine government at all, may as well turn away from 
Christianity at once. He will not be able to read a page in the New 
Testament or the Old with any satisfaction. But when Chris- 
tianity points out the unsparing righteousness of God in the in- 
fliction of penal evil, it goes no farther than the observation of 
the course of things among men warrants us in believing. We 
see enough to make the Christian doctrine credible. There are 
laws of character. Habits tend to irreversible permanence. There 
is a bondage under evil; and self-emancipation, or deliverance 
by any exterior influences, grows more and more difficult. Choice 
turns into a chain. Conscience cannot easily shake off the pre- 
sentiment of retribution to be met with in “the undiscovered 
country.” On this subject, Christianity teaches, in the first place, 
that it is necessary for any true or blessed life that man should 
be reconciled and reunited to God. This is a fundamental 
assertion; Christianity stands or falls with it. In the second 
place, Christianity teaches that Jesus Christ is the only means to 
this end, or the only Saviour. It is through Him, or on the founda- 
tion of what He does and suffers, that those who have no personal 
knowledge of Him, in case they are ever brought into relations of 
conscious peace and fellowship with God, are delivered. The whole 
family of the redeemed are to stand in connection with Him. 
Thirdly, Christianity teaches, as a corrollary to the foregoing 
proposition, that the final rejection of the Saviour by those to 
whom He is made known, leaves the soul without the hope of 
salvation. It is a self-evident truth that when there is only one 
means of salvation, perdition is the consequence of a persevering 
refusal to avail oneself of it. Such refusal is a voluntary act 
of self-destruction. Most Christians understand the New Testa- 
ment to predict that there are those who will thus repel the 
approaches of mercy and help, and thus bring on themselves an 
endless doom,—endless from the fixity of habit, and their own 
irrevocable action, yet not the less penalty, since the law of habit 
is itself an apparatus not only of reward, but of retribution. There 
have been some eminent teachers of Christianity in ancient and 
in modern times who have dissented from the prevailing interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. Some have thought that eventually the 
attractive power of God’s love in the Gospel will overcome all 
the opposition of the human will, pour light and warmth into 
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the darkest mind, and bring to pass a universal restoration. 
Others, especially in later days, have believed that intimations 
in the New Testament, coupled with observed tendencies of sin, 
justify the expectation that incorrigible souls will wear them- 
selves out, consume their own powers of rational thought, and 
perish out of being. But all considerate Christians, be their 
opinions or doubts what they may, are bound to protest with all 
energy against any theory of fatalism which would attribute to 
sin a self-destroying character. The Pantheism which makes 
moral evil a phase of good, a transient phenomenon that elimi- 
nates itself, is in deadly hostility to the essential spirit of the 
Christian religion. “ Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil.” Sin is self-propagating, not self-consuming. He who 
ventures to indulge the hope of a final recovery of all souls to 
holiness and to God has no moral right to the Christian name if 
he founds his hope on any natural necessity, or on aught save 
the moral operation of motives which exert over the will no 
coercive agency. Perhaps the day will come when controversy 
on this subject will be less heated, and when a more chastened curi- 
osity will exist respecting the statistics of the future world in its 
far remote eons. 

As concerns the problem of the theodicy, the difficulty pre- 
sented to Christian theology is precisely the same as under every 
other religion or philosophy in which the reality of moral evil is 
not denied, and in which the Power that rules the world is neither 
conceived of as finite, or as deficient in benevolence. Physical 
and moral evil are here. We see and experience them both. 
They are permitted to be by the Author of the universe. The 
reasons why they are permitted we are for the most part left to 
conjecture. Since the masterly discussion of Leibnitz, the objec-' 
tion to the perfection of God from the existence of physical evil 
or suffering has been more seldom heard. On the supposition 
that moral evil is to exist, the existence of physical evil, where 
and when it is found, may be, for aught that anybody can prove 
to the contrary, beneficent. Moral evil or sin is purely the act 
of the creature. It is an abuse of freedom. It is overruled in 
the divine government, and turned into an occasion of multiform 
benefits which do not issue from its inherent tendencies, and 
were not designed by the evil-doer. The question why it is 
allowed to be introduced by the all-foreseeing Deity is among the 
mysteries of life. But the objection of Epicurus and Hume can- 
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not logically be urged against the divine omnipotence. It can 
never be proved that the exclusion of sin in any of the cases 
where it is suffered to occur, by dint of divine power interfering 
to prevent it, does not involve an incompatibility in the nature of 
things. It can never be proved that in a universe composed of 
rational agents further divine interposition for the exclusion of 
sin might not necessarily involve a degradation of the system, 
a diminution of the good to result from it, greater than any 
advantages consequent on such interference. In other words, the 
permission, not the causation, of sin on the part of God may be 
the dictate of supreme wisdom. It is not a Christian philosophy 
which teaches that two and two may be five on some other planet, 
or that omnipotence can make a thing to be and not to be simul- 
taneously, or achieve any other impossibilities. As long as this 
solution of the mystery of evil is a possible one, the impeachment 
of the divine power or goodness has no logical foundation to rest 
upon. It is a subject on which all but the most presumptuous 
will be willing to wait for light. Meantime, Christianity stands 
immeasurably above the ripest heathen philosophy in ascribing 
sin to the self-determination of the creaturely will, instead of 
making it the necessary product of matter, or of any germ inher- 
ent in the constitution of things. 

Protestant Christians hold the Bible to be the sufficient and 
authoritative rule of faith and conduct. The Scriptures are 
the umpire in controversies. But it is to the Scriptures collect- 
ively taken that these attributes pertain. We cannot open the 
book of Leviticus, or any other book of the Old Testament, and 
apply forthwith a precept which falls under the eye to ourselves. 
We cannot select a verse in a Psalm and adopt it without con- 
sideration as a sentiment suitable for a Christian to cherish. 
The Old Testament Scriptures are not Christian Scriptures. 
They belong to the earlier stages of Revelation. The criterion 
to which every utterance, even of the most evangelical prophets, 
is to be brought is the teaching of Christ and his Apostles. 
This truth derogates nothing from the proper dignity of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, nor does it clash with any reasonable idea 
of Inspiration. It is simply an inference from the progressive 
character of revelation, on which I have before commented. An 
illustration resembling one which Whately has somewhere pre- 
sented may be of service. A father corresponds with an absent 
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son from his childhood. The earliest of these letters will natur- 
ally contain injunctions and counsels adapted to the situation, 
needs, and’ temptations peculiar to a boy. He is exhorted, per- 
haps, to set apart a definite hour for play, and a particular time for 
writing his letters. He is enjoined to retire to bed at nine 
o’clock in the evening. Particular regulations are laid down 
relative to his clothing and his expenses. The letters for a num- 
ber of years are composed largely of rules of behavior, affection- 
ately yet imperatively urged, and interspersed with that sort of 
instruction in morals and religion which would be most easily 
apprehended by an immature mind. At length the son arrives 
at the stage of manhood, and shows the molding agency of this 
long-continued guidance. Then the father addresses him as a 
full-grown man, and communicates to him in one final composi- 
tion the principles pertaining to life, duty, and man’s destiny, 
which he deems of the highest moment. The son collects all 
these letters in a volume. They all discover in different degrees 
his father’s character, and throw light on the path of his duty. 
But he would be a simpleton if he referred to the earliest and 
latest without discrimination, and confounded the injunctions 
given to a school-boy with the truths and appeals of that final 
letter. Rather would he test everything previous by the contents 
of this last communication. The illustration will mislead if 
it is understood to imply that the books of the Bible are to be 
literally described as letters from God to man. The point is 
simply that the progressive nature of Revelation renders it 
necessary, as it is natural, to use the New Testament as the 
touchstone of the relative completeness and the continued validity 
of all prior Biblical teaching. It requires to be further said that, 
from this gradually developing nature of Revelation, devotional 
expressions, current proverbs, and the varied expressions of a 
religious and ethical character, whether verbal or in the conduct 
of good men, will bear upon them traces of the limit of the 
knowledge possessed at different epochs. There is an Old 
Testament type of piety which is felt in all this literature. 
“The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” 

The critical study of the Bible, coupled with the general 
advance of physical and historical investigation, have brought 
out, in recent times, in more distinct relief what is called the 
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“human side,” or factor, in the Biblical writings. Scholarly 
criticism tends to the conclusion that there was a growth in 
Hebrew institutions and laws; that the codes were kept open, 
the original rubrics being retained; that legislation was added, 
from time to time, under the guidance of prophets, to suit chang- 
ing circumstances, new ordinances being looked on as Mosaic for 
the reason that they were conceived in the spirit and were con- 
sidered a legitimate development of the primitive enactments. 
These questions are to be determined before the tribunal of 
searching and impartial scholarship. But they involve no such 
peril to the Christian faith as they are often thought to contain. 
The religion of the Chosen People is all within the covers of the 
Old Testament. The debate is about the order of stratification. 
The organic relation of the Old Testament religion to Christianity 
is a historical fact which stands on indisputable proof, and 
is altogether independent of these critical inquiries, however 
important in their place they may be. Of the Scriptures as a 
whole, it is true that the more they are studied in the light of 
modern science and learning, the more striking is felt to be the 
Apostle’s declaration: ‘“ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the power may be of God and not of men.” The power 
remains. The treasure is more evident from the homely casket 
which surrounds it. Traditional formulas relative to Inspiration 
may undergo modification; they are not an integral element of 
the Christian religion, but belong to the attempts of scientific 
thought to define it. The great Protestant principle of the nor- 
mal authority of the Bible as a teacher of religion and morals 
remains intact. What Christianity is can be correctly ascer- 
tained from the Seriptures, and nowhere else. The marks of 
inspiration are stamped even on parts of Scripture which pre- 
cede contemporary authorship and testimony—the one main 
criterion of historical proof. The attempted “reconciliations” of 
Genesis and science may not be happy, either as expositions of sci- 
ence or interpretations of literature; but the sublime cosmogony 
which stands at the threshhold of the Bible, the moment it is con- 
trasted with the ancient Semitic traditions or legends, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, or Phenician, with which it has features in common, is 
perceived to be immeasurably elevated above them. How came 
polytheism and dualism to be exeluded here and not elsewhere ? 
How did the pure theism, with its doctrine of a Creator of man in 
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His own image, of sin as man’s free act, of guilt bringing shame, of 
immorality and crime as flowing from practical atheism,— how did 
this mass of religiousand moral truth, truth recognized throughout 
the Bible, and at the foundation of the Christian system, get into 
this Hebrew record? Who can fail to see that a Spirit was at work 
in the Hebrew mind not manifested elsewhere? As the magnet 
attracts only true metal, so did that mind, when moved by the 
Spirit of God, take up only those elements of belief which were 
consonant with the true religion. Books in the Old Testament 
which are a puzzle to some Christians, and are often a theme of 
derision, assume an utterly different character when they are 
considered from what I may call the historico-theological point 
of view. The Song of Solomon contains—except in one pass- 
age (chap. vii. 1-9), which is an interpolation—nothing to which a 
pure mind can take exception. Instead of being marked by a 
sensual quality, as has often been asserted, it celebrates the 
virtue and victory of chaste love and constancy against all en- 
ticements. There is not a syllable in the Bible, from Genesis to 
the Apocrypha, which is adapted to foster impure passion. Those 
who are fond of contrasting the Old Testament with the New, as 
if there were a contrariety between them, must find it hard to 
explain how the Old Testament could have been so cherished by 
Christ and the Apostles. Why were they not shocked by what 
we are told is hostile to the spirit of Christianity? It is plain 
that the drift of the Old Testament is all in the right direction. 
The book of Jonah—whether it be held that it was meant to be his- 
tory, or was meant as a parable, like the tale of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, as many Christian scholars hold —contains a beauti- 
ful lesson of Jehovah’s pity for the heathen, and affords a fore- 
glimpse of the broader discovery of God’s love which is made in 
the Gospel. It is a rebuke of Jewish narrowness and harshness; 
it really marks an advance in Revelation. The Proverbs are an 
anthology of wise sayings by Solomon and other sages, as the 
Psalms are an anthology of hymns by David and other poets. 
They are differentiated, as I have said before, from heathen 
literature: another spirit dwells in them. Only ‘they must be 
tested by Christianity, which is the complement of all prior 
revelations. 

The Gospel was brought into the world in a way to pour 
contempt on human pride. There is no pomp of any sort attend- 
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ing its advent. Humble, unlearned men are chosen for its first 
teachers. The Lord Himself was in the form of a servant. The 
New Testament Scriptures are in keeping with the lowly cireum- 
stances that invested Christianity at its origin. They, too, from 
the ordinary point of view of the world, “are without form or 
comeliness.” They are not elaborate compositions. No pains are 
taken to disarm prejudice, anticipate cavils and objections, frame 
a case all parts of which are nicely fitted together to defy attack. 
Attacks are expected. They are predicted. The divine Author 
of Christianity has rather chosen to leave much in the Christian 
documents that may easily provoke disesteem and even skepti- 
cism. A test is presented of the candor, the earnestness, and, 
above all, of the real desire to find God, and to obtain forgive- 
ness and peace from Him. 

There is room for brief observations on the Ethics of Chris- 
tianity. It is never to be forgotten that Christianity is in its 
essence a religion. Its end is a transformation of character. It 
aims to make man “a new creature” by connecting him with 
Christ, the herald, the type, and the creative potence of a per- 
fected humanity. It inculeates principles rather than specific 
statutes for the regulation of conduct. It is sometimes said that 
the Golden Rule is not peculiar to the Gospel. As found in Isoe- 
rates, Confucius, the Rabbis, and in other authors where it is 
alleged to occur, it appears either in a negative form—* Do not 
unto others,” ete.; or in some restricted application, as to the rela- 
tion of husbands, fathers, or children. In the Gospel it stands in 
a form at once affirmative and universal. But even if an equiv- 
alent injunction were to be met with elsewhere, it would be more 
pertinent to show where, save in Christianity, there has been pro- 
vided an efficient motive and inspiration to its fulfillment. More- 
over, this precept is far from being an adequate guide of life, 
when severed from the Christian truth connected with it. The 
rule to treat others as we should wish to be treated ourselves, or 
even as we should think it right for others to treat us, requires 
as its complement a true idea of man as he ought to be. We 
must know in what man’s well-being consists. What ought we 
to desire at the hands of others? The Golden Rule is simply to 
brace men up on the weak side. It is to counteract the bias of 
self-love, the most prolific source of injustice and unkindness. 
This is the limit of its function. It is one of those parts of New 
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Testament teaching which the natural conscience sanctions, if it 
fails to suggest. 

The New Testament insists on general affections. It lays 
stress on philanthropy, because at that age there was no need to 
exhort men to patriotism. The tendency was to make love of 
country the acme of virtuous attainment. But Christianity 
never disparages particular affections, such as bind men to- 
gether in families and communities. It simply guards against 
their exaggeration, and insists on a benevolence as broad as 
humanity. 

It is a narrow and frigid method of interpretation which finds 
in the Sermon on the Mount a universal prohibition of the use 
of force. The precept of non-resistance is like that—which is a 
branch of it—enjoining that if a man is sued for his coat he is 
to give, unasked, his cloak also. In all such precepts, the thing 
forbidden is malice and revenge. The thing commanded, as 
the main reliance for the overcoming of evil, is the practice of 
forbearance and kindness. But the state, as an organization of 
force, existing by divine authority for the maintenance of jus- 
tice, is sanctioned by Christ and the Apostles. Nor does the 
spirit of Christianity forbid the use of force for ends consonant 
with those for which the civil authority is established. The limit 
to the duty of civil obedience is where human law is in direct 
conflict with the divine. Then a Christian is to obey God rather 
than man. To conclude that there is an oblivation of passive 
obedience ia all conceivable cases, and no right of revolution, is an 
unwarrantable inference from injunctions given at a time when 
armed resistance to tyranny would have been a suicidal folly, 
and directed to those charged with a special mission to found, by 
persuasion and by patient suffering, the new kingdom of God 
among men. 

9. The relation of Christianity to ethnic religions and 
to philosophy among the heathen is not that of unqualified 
repugnance. The “wild-growing religions,” as Schelling calls 
them, may have in them important elements of truth. These 
are found in their right place in the Christian system. In one 
religion, the teaching of Buddha, there is an impressive inculea- 
tion of sympathy and philanthropy. It is linked with a gloomy 
metaphysie which places the highest hope of the soul in the 
annihilation of personal being. That system, in its proper con- 
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sequences, is fatal to responsibility as well as to hope. All that is 
good in Buddhism is found in the Gospel, without its disnial 
accompaniment of atheism and the drowning of personality in a 
fathomless ocean of being. How infinitely richer is the good 
offered to the wretched victims of caste in the invitation of Jesus, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest”—words which Augustine says he had never found 
in Plato, high as he rated the charms of that prince of philos- 
ophers. Whatever in Greek philosophy or the uninspired sages 
of other peoples is true to human nature, Christianity welcomes 
as congenial with itself, and knows how to assimilate. Orthodox 
fathers of the ancient church did not hesitate to say that rays 
of light from above had fallen into the minds of Socrates and 
other masters of wisdom, who rose into a higher atmosphere than 
was breathed by the generations among whom their lot was cast 
—men of whom it might be said that heathen society “ was not 
worthy.” Stoicism yearned for a universal polity. As the ancient 
states, one after another, fell to pieces, there were those who 
aspired after a broader and permanent bond of union. Cicero, 
in a strain caught from those teachers, discourses of a universal 
“commonwealth” of gods and men. These were aspirations 
which could never be realized on the soil of heathen antiquity. 
They were dreams awaiting a fulfillment. They were uncon- 
scious prophecies of the brotherhood of mankind, secured in the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ, and of the Church, opening its doors 
to every nation and every rank. 

— It is, likewise, a part of the genius of Christianity to foster 
within its due limit every genuine expression of human nature, 
to encourage the development of the human mind, and the pro- 
motion of human welfare in all directions. Christianity seeks 
to mold society according “to justice and love. It seeks to 
infuse into government and legislation the spirit of equity. It 
favors education and culture, because it values the human sdéul 
infinitely above every exterior good. It is friendly to art, for 
the love of beauty is allied to the love of goodness. Whatever 
inventions and discoveries lighten the burden of labor, minister 
to the healing of the sick, and heighten the comforts of daily 
existence, are welcomed by the followers of Him who went about 
doing good. Christianity is not an ascetic system. The king- 
dom of God on earth is not a ghostly community, busied exelu- 
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sively with religious exercises. It is humanity developed, trained, 
perfected on every side. Christian virtue is no “fugitive and 
cloistered virtue.” “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report,” Christians are exhorted to pay regard to. The 
comprehensive command of Christ is, “Be ye perfect.” Perfee- 
tion is reached in the disciple as in Christ, not by “ minding his 
own things,” but “the things of others.” To live and labor for 
the world, without worldliness—that is, subordinating all mate- 
rial good to that which is spiritual, and walking by faith in 
things not seen—is a Christian’s work. 

Let a thoughtful man contemplate the prospects of mankind 
on the supposition that the Christian faith is to pass away. 
Civilization advances. Human science goes forward as far as it 
ean in alleviating bodily pain. Provisions for living comfortably 
are multiplied in a degree at present incalculable, and are diffused 
abroad. Knowledge increases more and more. Wars come to 
anend. Governments become equitable and beneficent. Man- 
ners take on a finer quality. Conceive that such a progress of 
mankind is possible, apart from the purifying and restraining 
influence of religion—an expectation for which neither human 
nature nor experience affords the slightest warrant— what then? 
Are men who are thus advanced in the intellectual scale and in 
the affections of the heart to be satisfied with a merely mundane 
existence? Can they content themselves to live in this way, with 
no wider horizon, and then to pass out of being? Will they find 
a sufficient stimulus to labor for their race in the mere hope of 
rendering the earth a more comfortable abode for tenants who 
in swift succession rise into being and sink into the grave, as 
flowers blossom and the next day fall from their stems? The fur- 
ther civilization advances, were a sure advance practicable with- 
out the inspiration and the safeguards of religion, the more 
intolerable human life would become. Man would be less happy= 
than the animals. The brutes have no thoughts or imaginations 
above the necessities of the hour; but man, with a nature too 
large to be satisfied with earthly good, is cut off from anything 
higher. The dignity of life, and its joy not less, are gone when 
there are no ties connecting this brief existence with a world 
unseen. 
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I have spoken of Christianity, making no attempt to confute 
Atheism. It is no part of my plan to set forth the evidences of 
the being of God. He reveals Himself in the constitution of the 
human soul, a free intelligence, which cannot explain itself to 
itself by any material causes among which freedom has no place 
and intelligence does not exist. He reveals Himself in con- 
science, through which an imperative law is imposed on us, 
which is superior to the human will and independent of it. He 
reveals Himself in the order and design which render science 
possible, and which bring home to the unperverted mind the con- 
viction that the world is framed and sustained by an intelligent 
Creator. He reveals Himself in the course of history, in the 
working out of ends by the concurrence of numberless instru- 
ments, neither of whom comprehends the plan which he takes 
part in executing, and in the traces of a righteous government 
which, amid all the confusion of human affairs, are clearly dis- 
cerned, and which excite a rational presentiment of a more com- 
plete manifestation of justice hereafter. Nothing can be more 
irrational than criticism of the justice and goodness of the First 
Cause of all things; for that there is a First Cause few reasoners 
are so unphilosophical as to call in question. The Author of the 
universe is the author of the human faculties by which we judge 
of truth and falsehood, of good and evil. If He is not righteous, 
what reason have we to trust the faculties which he has given 
us? What ground have we to rely on any conclusion; and if 
not on any conclusion, how can we put confidence in impressions 
that we may have in regard to the Creator’s attributes? Faith 
in God is the presupposition of faith in our own intellectual 
processes. 

In the foregoing discussion I have endeavored to state the 
opinions of Christians correctly, wherever I have professed to 
refer to general or prevailing beliefs. In other cases I have 
expressed frankly my personal convictions. Christianity is the 
peculiar property of no individual and of no single sect. Who- 
ever defends it or assails it has no right to confound peculiarities 
of doctrine found here or there among Christians, or even widely 
prevalent, with the eatholic faith, or that great substance of 
belief, which Christians generally unite in cherishing. I have 
passed in rapid review a series of topics, to either of which a 
volume might well be devoted. If the effect is to give to any dis- 
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believer or doubter a more enlightened conception of the Religion 
of Christ, and to diminish prejudices which often spring from 
incorrect teaching, I shall feel that I have not written in vain. 
Should any one be moved to contradict statements in the pre- 
ceding article, I shall not, partly for the reasons stated at the 
outset, feel obliged to make reply. I have no fear that candid 
readers will infer from my silence that the propositions which 
have been stated above admit of no further defense. 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 


